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to share about the church from an international perspective. If you are 
interested in writing on any of these subjects, please contact us. 


We are also pleased to announce that the Midwest Pilgrims group, with Susan 


Hatch as guest editor, will publish the next issue of the paper. We have 


enjoyed our long association with the women in this group and are pleased 


to help them celebrate their twenty-year anniversary in that issue. 


The purpose of Exponent II is to provide a forum for Mormon women to share their life experiences in an 
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atmosphere of trust and acceptance. This exchange allows us to better understand each other and shape the 


direction of our lives. Our common bond is our connection to The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 


and our commitment to women. We publish this paper as a living history in celebration of the strength and 


diversity of women. 
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Cap of Many Colors 


by Heather Sundahl 


It’s hard to remember when the 
depression started. Was it on the 
seven-hour flight back from California 
when that nasty old lady refused to 
switch seats so that we could sit as a 
family? I ended up boxed in with my 
toddler asleep on my ever-growing 
belly, starving and nauseous but 
unable to eat because I could not 
access the tray and wondering how 
rude it would be if I asked the woman 
next to me to please hand me a barf 
bag. Was it wondering where on earth 
this unexpected third child’s gear was 
supposed to go since I already shared 
a dresser with the toddler and we 
were on top of each other as it was? 


Whenever it started, by fall I couldn't 
hide it anymore. I was falling apart all 
the time. One friend started bringing 
me dinner several times a week, say- 
ing she had made too much and I was 
doing her a favor by taking the extras. 
After a month of this, she and I both 
dropped the pretense and I'd arrive at 
her house after work, return her 
Tupperware, and leave with fresh 
containers filled with meals that felt 
consecrated. Other friends routinely 
took my kids, and I knew that while 

I felt unable to hear the promptings 

of the spirit, the women in my 
community certainly did. 


I think the all-time low was my fast 
food meltdown. I was running late 
for work, trying to feed the kids at 
Burger King before taking them to 
the sitter’s. The guy at the counter 
messed up my order, shrugged “It’s 
not my problem,” and went to help 
the next person. I exploded, called 
him a not-so-nice name, and burst 
into tears. At my booth I put my head 
on the sticky (ketchup? Sprite?) table 
and bawled as my four year old 
patted my back and the toddler 
offered me a soggy French fry. 
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I prayed hard for relief. | wanted to 
feel joy but couldn’t. Instead, I was 
mired in a mixture of misery and 
guilt. What was wrong with me that 

I was less than elated? How could a 
Mormon woman not see pregnancy 
as a blessing? Even when things 

were going well, the depression could 
sneak up on me like the shark in Jaws. 
One minute I would seemingly be 
enjoying a nice swim, and the next 
minute I was literally drowning in 
pain and darkness. I prayed as | 
tucked the other two in bed at night 
that they would not be damaged by 
my foul moods. I prayed as I drove to 
work that I’d be able to stop crying 
long enough to teach the three-hour 
block. I prayed as my husband gave 
me blessings of comfort that I’d 
actually be able to feel the peace he 
promised. I prayed as the psycholo- 
gist that my OB made me see told me 
that my depression would go away if 
I just ate more salmon. 


I have never been a still-small-voice- 
hearing gal. My mother-in-law gets 
clearly articulated answers to prayers, 
and I think she thinks I’m a bit defec- 
tive spiritually since I am unable to 
hear like she does. Perhaps I am spiri- 
tually challenged. This is not to say 
that I don’t get answers to prayers. I 
do. Sometimes. It’s just that it seems 
that when God does decide to re- 
spond to my pleas, he uses alternative 
means of communication. Even so, I 
was still surprised at what became the 
turning point in my pregnancy. 


When I was six months pregnant, 
some girlfriends decided we should 
go to the outlets up in Maine. They 
thought a little retail therapy might 
help me. And if that failed, there 

was a Dairy Queen nearby. Salmon 
was not going to relieve my hormonal 
upheaval, but a Peanut-Buster 

Parfait might. 


In one of those Swedish catalog stores 
where kids’ pajamas cost what my 
wedding dress did, I picked up a little 
knit cap, tried it on my fist, and 
smiled. It was mostly green, a cheery 
Granny Smith with a few stripes, 
pink, yellow, blue. It was even on 
sale. But the last thing I needed was 
more baby clothes. By this point I 
knew I was having another girl, 
twenty-two months after my last one. 
Same age, Same season, same clothes. 
Everything else about the pregnancy 
felt so overwhelming that it had been 
a great relief to know that I didn’t 
have to buy a single thing. So I tossed 
the cap back in the pile, thinking of 
the Rubbermaid bins filled with little 
caps and other perfectly good girl 
stuff at home. 


But as I left the store, I couldn’t walk 
away. I told my friends I’d catch up, 
and I stood there, trying to figure out 
what I was feeling. There was no 
voice, but I knew God wanted me to 
buy that green hat. Yes, the Lord 
speaks to people in the language and 
means they best understand. So what 
does this say about me that God talks 
to me through shopping? Ignoring the 
slight, | obeyed the prompting, feeling 
a little foolish and superficial but glad 
to have any kind of divine communi- 
cation in the midst of the depression 
that, more than anything else, left me 
feeling spiritually abandoned. 


That night as I took the knit cap out 
of the bag, I imagined the tiny, warm 
head that it would adorn. I could 
imagine the soft cheeks against my 
breast. And, perhaps for the first 
time, I didn’t think about the morning 
sickness or sciatica, the lack of space, 
my limited resources. I only thought 
about this baby as an individual. 
In that moment, I felt peace. There 
would be room enough in our 
continued on page 21 


A Season of Hope in a Homeless World 


by Deborah Mayhew Zufall 


Saturday, November 11, 2000 
New York City 


I step out of the Cathedral Church of 
St. John the Divine into the streets of 
the upper West Side. It is quiet and 
lonely here this time of night. The 
wind whips around the buildings 
and blasts through my fall jacket as 
if it were made of paper. On the way 
back to the car, I pass a hospital. I 
notice a homeless woman asleep on 
the sidewalk. She lies on the cold 
stone pavement with nothing but a 
few meager clothes for warmth. She 
has no coat and is covered by 
newspaper. The beauty of the 
cathedral, the magic of the music I 
have just heard is now fading at 

the sight of the woman. The extreme 
is jarring — this scene of human 
suffering in the neighborhood of 
three great institutions of civilization: 
a city hospital, Columbia University, 
and the largest Gothic cathedral in 
the world. 


For a moment, I connect with the 
homeless woman. I want to go over 
and cover her up with my jacket, stuff 
money in her pocket, whisper words 
of encouragement, somehow get her 
off the streets. Certainly all of us have 
made mistakes that have led us to 
some strange and forbidding places. 
Very few, if any of us, are living the 
life that we once imagined we would 
have. Even those of us who have the 
necessities of life often feel a sense of 
yearning — the need to connect to 
something greater, more holy, than 
ourselves. 


Perhaps this yearning is a kind of 
homesickness for our heavenly 
parents and a sense of our own 
eternal potential. We catch glimpses 
here and there of the divine in great 


music and art, in the great cathedrals 
built to the glory of God. It is never 
enough. Still, we search and ponder; 
then search some more. The eternal 
light we seek seems to be always just 
outside of our field of vision. And yet, 
at times the pure love of Christ comes 
into our hearts, and we know that we 
are connected to something far greater 
than human imagining. 


December 2 
Palmyra, New York 


My Mormon pioneer ancestors left 
hearth and home in order to follow 
the prophet. Now I stand on the spot 
where it all began. I walk through 
the replica of the log cabin where 
the Smith family lived and the angel 
Moroni appeared to Joseph. It is 

a humble home — small, roughly 
made, unfinished. Across the way 

is the larger, more comfortable 
frame house that the Smiths built, 
and then lost. 


I walk through the sacred grove and 
then climb the hill Cumorah. The 
trees are barren, the hill covered with 
snow. The lights have just gone on 

at the Palmyra temple. It shines 
brightly in the clear, winter night. 


I have come full circle. I am back in 
the homeland of my ancestors who 
joined the restored church. This 

was the stomping ground of 
Edmund Ellsworth, who married 
Brigham Young's eldest daughter 
and led the first handcart company 
across the plains. My pioneer 
ancestors suffered extreme hardships, 
persecutions, and intermittent home- 
lessness. My Telford ancestors were 
nearly killed once by an angry mob. 
They were all sick—too ill to climb 
out of bed when the mob came to 
drive them out of their home. The 
spirit softened the heart of one of the 


mob members, and he carried them to 
his own wagon and then drove them 
away, keeping the mob at bay at gun- 
point. The family watched their home 
burn behind them as they escaped 
with only their lives and the clothing 
on their backs. 


I often wonder how the Mormon 
pioneers continued steadfastly in 
their belief despite all that happened 
to them. Was it the tremendous 
outpouring of the spirit that kept 
them going? Or was it their 
transcendent vision of the importance 
of the great work of the restoration 
that they were doing, a work that 
went far beyond the considerations 
of home and hearth and even 

life itself? 


It is their example that gives me the 
courage to march through my own 
life. | know that, no matter how tough 
things get or how many sacrifices I 
must make, they gave up infinitely 
more, suffered more, and sacrificed 
more. So many of them, including the 
prophet Joseph Smith, gave up their 
very lives, sealing their testimonies 
with their blood. 


Christmas Eve 
Paramus, New Jersey 


I contemplate the homelessness of 
Jesus Christ. I think of Mary and 
Joseph seeking shelter in Bethlehem, 
their child, God’s only begotten son, 
born in crude surroundings. Later, 
Jesus became a wandering preacher, 
homeless in a sense, possibly not 
physically attractive, certainly 
despised and rejected as Isaiah had 
prophesied. His teachings were 
radical, deeply disturbing to some, 
life-transforming to others. In the 
garden of Gethsemane, he went 
through the greatest agony in the 
history of the world. He became one 
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with us so that he could redeem us 
from our sins and we could return to 
our heavenly home. 


I often wonder if we would recognize 
Jesus if we saw him as he looked 
during his lifetime, clothed in the 
garb of an itinerant preacher with the 
dust of travel still on his robes. I 
wonder if we would be able to bear 
the stench of the lepers that he healed, 
feel embarrassed by the company 

he kept, or want it to be known that 
the man who hung on the cross, 
beaten and shamed, was our traveling 
companion, our friend, and our 
teacher. The words from the cross 
resonate in my mind, for they are 
words of love and reconciliation: 
“Father forgive them for they know 
not what they do.” 


December 30, 2001 
The Blizzard 


I stare out my window, watching the 
snow accumulate. Now and then a 
snowplow drives by. The woods next 
to my house are barren, the small 
animals in their secret, hidden places. 
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I like the snow. I like the 
idea of being safe and 
warm at home during a 
snowstorm, much in the 
same way that small chil- 
dren adore hiding out in 
small, enclosed spaces. | 
love the cycles of winter, 
the alternation of snow 
and sun, the need to dig 
through a foot of snow in 
order to find the pathway 
that leads to my house. I 
love the way that the 
seasons come and go, 
different from the last one, 
yet moving in the same 
familiar cycles. 


My life paths have seemed 
more like cycles than 
straight lines. I travel 
through cycles of sin and 
repentance, despair and 
hope, and come out of each one 

with a greater level of understanding 
than I had before. I go back, again 
and again, to holy places. I ask 
questions. Sometimes I| find answers 
in unexpected places—in a book, in 
the words of a song, during a 
solitary walk, or in a conversation 
with a friend. 


I have often had the experience of 
feeling a bond with a particular 
person, as if I had known that person 
before. It feels like coming home. 

It is a sense of connection that 
reminds me that, in the grand 
scheme of things, not a single one 

of us need stand alone and friendless 
in the world. 


Ultimately, the only home I truly 
have is the one that I carry around 
inside of me. Even in the most barren 
landscapes of my life, my sense of 
home is always with me. It is the 
light within that begs me to search 
for love and joy in a world of sorrow 
and pain. 


Still, the faces of the homeless are 
always with me. They stare out from 
doorways, sleep in the streets, 

sit on park benches, and live under 
bridges. They have so little, and yet 
they seem to carry the weight of the 
world on their shoulders. The words 
of the Savior, from Matthew 11:28, 
calm my troubled spirit and serve as 
a beacon to lead me back to my 
heavenly home: 


“Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” 


A great deal has happened since I wrote 
this essay. I got married, moved to South 
Carolina, and bought my first house. 

A year ago, we hosted a cookout and 

ping pong tournament for our ward's 
Elders quorum and their families. The 
missionaries brought an investigator to 
the party. He had recently been released 
from prison and was unemployed and 
homeless. We did what we could for him, 
giving him food and paying for a hotel for 
the night. Still, it did not seem like 
enough. It never does. He came to church 
for the next two weeks, and then we never 
saw him again. I still pray for him. % 


by Kylie Nielson Turley 


I sometimes think commandments 

do not apply to me. For example, a 
few weeks ago | was wrestling my 
animated children during our 
inopportune naptime-hour sacrament 
meeting when the stake president 
called on us to arrive at least ten 
minutes early to church so we could 
prepare to ponder during the sacra- 
ment. “Aha!” I thought, “Perhaps he 
does not understand how difficult it is 
to ponder while the five year old is 
chasing Cheerios down the aisle, the 
three year old has decided to shriek 
along with the opening hymn, and the 
baby is grabbing at the bodice of my 
dress despite having nursed sixteen 
minutes before the meeting began.” 
This incident happened while my 
good husband sat on the stand look- 
ing pensive; the congregation thought 
he was contemplating deep doctrine, 
but I know he was planning how to 
cheer me after another “Why-do-I- 
even-go-to-church?” type of Sunday. 


Experiences like that one persuade me 
that my faith is waning. I doubt I will 
ever be qualified to write a “good 
mother” essay — you know, one of 
those essays describing how toys are 
littering the whole house and the tuna 
casserole is puffing black smoke out 
the oven when suddenly there is a 
glorious, shining moment of love. 
This overwhelming joy explodes out 
of you, embraces your dirty children 
(and husband late from work) and 
Makes Everything Worth It. The 
problem is that I have plenty of those 
spoon-in-the-VCR, cordless-phone-in- 
the-toilet, five-potty-training-accident 
days when I slink into bed exhausted, 
wondering why I bother to lie down 
when someone will no doubt be cry- 
ing in less than an hour. At this point 
in time, I see no light at the end of the 
tunnel, to use an appropriate cliché. 
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This isn’t to say that I make light of 
someone’s having a brilliant mother- 
ing moment because I, too, snuggle 
my newborn down in my neck and 
beam when my toddler announces she 
loves Jesus “the most.” 


Still, I find it difficult to 
count up those “rewards 
of service” I hear so 
much about. A few years 
ago, when I was Young 
Women’s president and 
pregnant again, | ran out 
of faith. With no distinct 
trial on which to pin my skepticism, 
I pointed my finger at service — that 
encompassing and at times over- 
whelming task of “losing myself to 
find myself.” I would lie on the 
couch directing my body in no 
uncertain terms: “Get up. Put the 
kids in a stroller and go outside. 
Deliver YW calendars.” 


Sometimes I would. Sometimes I 
would not. On really bad days, I 
would peevishly snip, “Where's that 
‘happy glow’ —that ‘good feeling’ — 
that I’m supposed to have inside 
when I serve?” These are not the 
thoughts of a faithful saint, so you 
know how I felt when they finally 
spilled out. I confided my crisis to my 
husband and a few close friends: 
“How come I serve and serve and all I 
get is more tired?” A doctor's visit 
solved the physical crisis: I was 
anemic. Some iron pills diminished 
my exhaustion, but my spiritual 
dilemma remained. 


I have heard a lot of answers to my 
questions —some of them just last 
week in church — which is nice, but 
they often seem disconnected from 
my real life. | also know the wrong 
answers — those about serving to get 
the praise or gain of the world. But I 
wonder about the commandment “to 


lose myself”: When am I lost enough? 
After I have cooked lasagna after 
lasagna for new mothers until I make 
one that isn’t burned? After I have 
invited neighbor children over to play 
without letting their energy drive me 


I have heard a lot of answers 
to my questions, but they 
often seem disconnected from 
my real life. 


crazy? Perhaps it is when I send my 
husband off to another meeting with 
a smile and the assurance that I will 
manage just fine while he is gone (and 
really mean it)? Is it when I am 
completely fatigued? When does the 
“finding” kick in? 


I wish Sunday School could solve 
my crisis of faith and send me 
whipping out of church with the 
energy and stamina of a real Saint. I 
would ascend from my metallic 
folding chair suddenly selfless and 
sinless after hearing a lesson on 
Mosiah 2. Monday morning, I would 
arise gloriously, delighting to serve 
my family by cleaning the house, 
probably humming “Called to Serve” 
as I sprayed and wiped and cleaned. 


So far this method has not worked. 


Perhaps it is selfish, mere pleasure- 
seeking, but I have taught my 
husband to “reward” my house- 
cleaning service with praise. He 
walks in every Monday, takes a 
deep breath of pine cleaner, and 
announces, “Wow! The house sure 
looks great. Kids, aren’t we glad our 
mom cleaned today?” 


I like this. The praise might motivate 
me to clean the house again next 
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Monday. It is my light-hearted 
response to the faith/service crisis, 
but I need better reasons for the 

tough days. The truth is that I have 
yet to find real joy in antibacterializ- 
ing my home, and | feel a bit annoyed. 
What could be more service-oriented 
than working to make my home safe 
and sanitary for the people I love? I 
hear a subtle syllogism echo, though I 
have never heard it spoken: True ser- 
vice brings joy. If I do not feel joy, I 
must not be serving. Indeed, maybe I 
am even being selfish. Something 
inside me rebels at this suggestion; 
except for a few minutes each day, my 
entire life is arranged around taking 
care of others. 


I chose to have children, and I love 
them dearly; does this mean I cannot 
admit that this family service is 
horrendously difficult? Neal A. 
Maxwell explains that “Jesus did not 
find pleasure in hanging on the 
cross.” Certainly my puny trials do 
not compare with Christ's crucifixion, 
but I, too, do not encounter pleasure 
in many of the crosses I bear and in 
much of my service. I distrust the 
glowing stories about how it “feels so 


The truth is I have yet to find 
real joy in antibacterilizing my 
home, and I feel a bit annoyed. 


good” to serve because it usually 
doesn’t to me. I would rather not 
diminish the efforts, the distress, and 
the sacrifice of gut wrenching, deep- 
seated, day-in/day-out service with a 
hasty rush-to-joy. I would prefer to 
give the experience its due. 


Right now, my experience happens to 
be painful. Perhaps in time I will find 
easy happiness. In the meantime, I 

get down on my knees and beg —in 
the words of Philip Paul Bliss —to 
find “more joy in His service” because 
the joy is not there automatically. | 
hope God can educate my desires. 
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Perhaps He can teach me to find joy. 
Certainly he can teach me that joy is 
something different than pleasure, 
which is the feeling I get quite handily 
from watching an hour or two of 
inane television and eating 
chocolate chip oatmeal cookie 
dough by the spoonful. 


Perhaps this sounds harsh. It 
does to me as I reread it, and | 
have the urge to take a dose of 
pollyanna-ism, give myself a 
cheery Rah! Rah! Rah! and 

jump out of bed tomorrow rested, 
rejuvenated, and ready to serve. 
Such attitudes I have inherited from 
an unfortunate foray into high school 
cheerleading and an abiding discom- 
fort in the face of pessimism and pain. 
I wish that at times in the past I had 
been more “willing to mourn with 
those that mourn" and “comfort 
those that stand in need of comfort” 
rather than being so quick to offer my 
particular version of testimonial 
advice. Now that I stand in need of 
comfort, I find that I don’t want to 
hear an if/then testimony; statements 
such as, “If I read my scriptures, 

then I always have a good day” or 
“If I say my prayers 
with real intent, then 
God always answers 
me” seem to be 
pronouncements of 
my inadequacies, 
subtle barbs suggest- 
ing that I must not be righteous. 


I see my weaknesses, which grow 
more glaring each day, by myself: lack 
of patience, anger, even hate. I have 
discovered in myself a faithless desire 
to run—to try out my own way — 
since God’s way drains me dry and 
does not seem to hold the compen- 
satory joy it promises. I have even 
demanded that He give me peace, 
bring me comfort, fill my emptiness. I 
bargain with Him, I plead for mercy, I 
threaten that I will quit if He does not 
bring me relief. And yet, when He 
does not, I find my threats are hollow. 


I still want to believe. 


Perhaps tomorrow | will regret 
admitting that I try to bargain with 
God; maybe | will feel shame for 


Now that I stand in need 
of comfort, I find that I 
don’t want to hear an 

if / then testimony. 


describing the view from inside the 
fiery furnace rather than the 
triumphal exit without being burned. 
I share my secret thoughts, though, 
for a reason —at least Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego had each 
other while standing in the heat. 


For today, then, this is my faith: that I 
still go to church, knowing I will not 
find personal relief or uplift as I focus 
my mind and body on teaching rever- 
ence to unruly children. This is my 
faith: that I continue to pray and, 
indeed, try to pray more conscien- 
tiously during this time when I feel as 
if God has not spoken to me in years. 
I clean my house, I play with my 
children, I even try to get to church a 
few minutes early. These acts are the 
substance | offer in hopes of joy; they 
are the evidence I give of a faith I 
cannot see. I serve, I sacrifice Then I 
throw my soul upward, longing for 
the joy that could stream down at any 
moment to lift me, to carry me. *& 


This year’s essay contest winner, Kylie is 
the happy but sleep-deprived mother of 
Kaitlyn (7), Christian (5), Niels (3), and 
Caid (2 months). She loves to teach BYU 
Honors students and to write essays (in 
all her spare time), and she would be 
thrilled to hear feedback on her essay at 
kmnturley@hotmail.com. 


by Naomi Lund Christianson 


“They think I don’t believe in God 
and all that. But, I do. I’ve been 
praying a lot more lately. I just can’t 
believe that we live after dying.” 


Ada confessed this to me in the 
Jensons’ large kitchen, full of sun- 
warmed wood cabinets and counters. 
She was eating a bowl of oatmeal I 
had just finished helping her to 
prepare. “I can’t believe that we will 
all see each other after. I think it 
would be nice to believe; I just can’t. 
But I know you believe it.” 


Do I? 


“My son and I don’t believe it. We 
think it is something that man made 
up. Connie, Robert, the kids, they 
believe it, but I don’t. They tell me I 
need to have faith.” 


Faith? My parents taught me about 

faith — the “substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen.” But now 
I keep asking myself: What happened to 
“seeing is believing” ? 


I've been visiting teaching Ada for 
almost two years now, but this is the 
first conversation we’ve had about 
God. I’m always afraid to say much; 
Ada’s granddaughter, Connie, has 
warned me against preaching. 
According to Connie, several other 
visiting teachers got friendly and 
then tried sneaking in a little gospel 
message. After Ada gave them an 
earful, they never came back. 


Ada has lived for the past five years 
with her granddaughter Connie 
Jenson, Connie’s husband, and four 
kids. The Jensons attend the same 
congregation I do, the Springville 8th 
Ward, and I’m officially assigned to 
give monthly visits to the adult 
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women in the family —an informal 
chat with a brief spiritual message. 
Kelly Wright, who lives around the 
corner with her husband and eight- 
month-old baby, is my companion. 
She usually comes with me on our 
visits to Connie. I give the message, 
and Connie and Kelly talk about 
babies and raising children. For Ada’s 
visit, | always come alone. 


Although her hearing is going, Ada’s 
mind is still sharp, and she’s a vora- 
cious reader. I love to talk about 
books and to listen to stories about the 
olden days, so we've formed a friend- 
ship of sorts. But today’s conversation 
is unfamiliar territory —I don’t know 
how to talk to Ada about religion. I 
don’t even know how to talk to God 
anymore. “Bear your testimony when 
someone brings up doubts,” I’ve been 
taught. But all I have today is more 
questions. Ada’s questions are uncom- 
fortable —not so different from the 
ones I’ve been afraid to ask. 


“Ada, it’s hard to believe things you 
can’t see, isn’t it?” 


A woman in the ward told me that after 
her miscarriage she saw her baby in the 
temple as a grown man. Another woman 
told me that losing her baby was an 
incredibly faith-building experience for 
her. How am I supposed to feel about 
that? I’m not saying that I discount 
muracles — I wasn’t there — but what do I 
do with other people's stories that don’t 
make sense? Maybe even feel like fanciful 
lies? Lately, all I feel in the temple is 
emptiness, a sense that You are there but 
that we are no longer on speaking terms. 
Could You give me a little tangible 
evidence I can hold onto? 


I watch Ada grasping the spoon and 
bringing it to her mouth. Her hands 
shake a little, and a small blob of 
oatmeal falls off the spoon and lands 


on her chin. I’m glad that I came 
today. In the past, I’ve only come the 
required once or twice a month. I 
know the visit will last over an hour; 
Ada gets mad if I don’t stay long 
enough. I haven’t come as often as my 
guilty conscience urges. I'd already 
been this month — took her a little pot 
of primroses for her birthday — but 
Connie said Ada could really use 
another visit. Lately, Ada has been 
afraid to get out of bed, and I recog- 
nize the signs of exhaustion in 
Connie’s face and voice. I know that 
I can come more often and usually 
genuinely enjoy my visits with Ada. 
I look at my calendar and block in 
Ada’s name for Tuesday mornings. 


I think this is what I’m supposed to be 
doing. Going on with living in the face of 
death. Isn’t part of the grieving process 
affirming life? Lots of lives? More lives 
than just my own? 


Ada says that she wishes it were just 
hip and leg pain again. The nervous 
attacks are worse, a terrible reason to 
be stuck in bed. Back in the eighties, 
when she was dealing with the physi- 
cal pain, the doctor gave her a bunch 
of prescription pills that didn’t seem 
to work. Her daughter, an herbal 
nutritionist, began giving her a 
combination of herbs and vitamins. 
Within a few months, Ada was up 
and moving again—the leg pain gone. 
“T don’t see doctors anymore,” she 
tells me. “My daughter has kept me 
alive for the last twenty years on 
natural herbs alone. I’d be long gone 
if my daughter hadn’t intervened.” 


“It's amazing what herbs can do. Your 
daughter sounds very good at what 
she does.” 


“She is—maybe too good. Sometimes I 
wish she hadn’t kept me alive this long.” 
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What is it that sustains life? What begins 
it? Even the church materials aren't 
certain or clear on when life begins. Only 
stillborn children are clearly promised in 
church doctrine to be raised by the 
parents. Are my little half-formed babies 
in an endless loop of reincarnation as 
some would suggest? Did they, the “most 
valiant of spirits,” come to earth only for 
a brief time to gain a body as others tell 
me? If so, why aren't they real to me? 
Why don’t I have anything to touch or to 
hold? Why, even when I was pregnant, 
did I never feel like they were real? I was 
surprised by the uncontrollable rush of 
liquid when my water broke this last time, 
while sitting on the couch watching a 
movie. I bled for a day but saved all the 
evidence. Before we went in for the D and 
C, I made Kevin sift through the little pile 
of bloody pads I left on the bathroom 
counter. I wanted to know if there was 
anything solid there. Where is the body? 


When I first arrived this morning, I 
couldn’t see Ada through the etched- 
glass flowers of the Jensons’ front 
door. Usually, I see her bent over the 
kitchen table —her regular station 
during the day. I rang the doorbell 
five times and nobody answered, 
but I knew she must be home. She 
doesn’t ever leave the house anymore. 
Last Christmas she went to her 
daughter’s house across town for 

the first time in four years. Ada told 
me she doesn’t think she'll ever do 
that again. 


“Hello. Hello!” I hollered into the 
house, half-afraid of what I might find. 


“Who's there? Who is it?” Relieved to 
hear her voice, I bee-lined for her 
bedroom and found her lying in bed, 
the covers bunched up at her feet, 

her purple fleece nightgown a tent 
around her frail frame. The old, black- 
and-white pictures I’ve seen of Ada 
show a young woman, slender and 
beautiful, with thick lustrous hair. 
Now she’s so thin that the extra skin 
lies in folds upon her face and arms. 
But, there is still something startlingly 
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beautiful about her piercing blue eyes, 


as if they, by sheer willpower, dimin- 
ish the betrayal of the wrinkled and 
mottled skin. 


“Didn't wake you up, did I?” I know 
she hasn’t been sleeping well. It is 
11:00 A.M., but sometimes she does 
sleep in pretty late. 


“Do I look like it?” 


yee 


“Of course not. You look 
great.” 


I have never noticed how 


were before, purple ae Fy 
cracking. How did she survive Zs 
this long? A scared but QD 
spunky teenager, leaving # 
home in rural Wyoming for 
the lights and sounds of Salt & 
Lake City. Ironing a rich ae 
woman's clothes to pay for i 
secretarial school. Falling in 
love with the dashing railroad 
man who took her to see the 
wonders of Los Angeles and 
Chicago. Learning to fear him 
when the alcohol ran thick. 
Surviving him. Living for a 
few years with a daughter 
who was difficult to understand and now 
a granddaughter who is so weary. How 
did she do it? I feel so tired at 
twenty-eight, with a four-bedroom house 
and a husband who bearhugs me every 
day when he comes home from work. 


Ada’s a bit miffed that I seem to 
doubt that she was really awake. “I 
wasn’t sleeping, although I am tired. 
I couldn't sleep at all last night.” 


Last night I woke up again with the 
blankets twisted around me and my right 
leg stuck to the plastic mattress cover. I 
guess I yanked the bottom sheet off again. 
Every night, I re-secure the sheets, but 
usually by morning at least one corner 
has been pulled off. Kevin's sleeping with 
ear plugs these days — orange foam 
fluorescent ones. For the first time in our 


marriage, I’m snoring loudly every night. 
Kevin says that sometimes I even mumble 
or shout. I keep asking him if he wants me 
to sleep in the guestroom so that he gets a 
better night's rest. I am relieved by his 
constant refusals to leave me alone at 
night; Iam hungry for the comfort. 


“T’ve been lying here starving. Could 
you help me get some oatmeal?” I 
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offer to let Ada stay in the bedroom 
while I go and fix it, but she wants us 
to go into the kitchen together. She 
wants to walk over to the stove with 
my hands on her arm and back. 

“So you can see how much I have to 
do to make breakfast,” she tells me. 
“You need to be ready to catch me if 
I fall.” I start by placing my hands 
along each side, under her arms. No, 
no. She wants my hands on her arm. 
I imagine her slipping, the wrench of 
her arm as it tries to hold up her 
weight. But, I don’t really think she'll 
fall. | put my left hand on her left 
arm. I put my right hand on her back, 
ready to slide around her waist, just 
in case. 


It is strange, this touching. Usually, 
continued on page 10 
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when I visit, we don’t touch much. 
Sometimes I try a hug at the end, but 
Ada rarely gives much of a response. 
“Not much of a hugger,” she says. So 
lately I have been trying the quick, sly 
elbow touches and shoulder brushes 
that work best with prickly teenagers. 
Now, she wants this contact, asks me 
to move closer to her, so I’m bumped 
right up against her walker. I spread 
my fingers across her back for more 
body contact, greater surface area. She 
smiles. Every inch counts now. 


I keep reading in the grieving literature 
about women holding little stiff dead 
babies, sometimes only three inches long. 
Kevin says that as the anesthetic was 
wearing off, I kept repeating things over 
and over. Mostly, I wanted to know if he 
could see anything that looked like a baby. 
“It should be two to two and a half 
inches,” I told him. As they vacuumed me 
out, a screen at the top of the machine 
caught all the solids in a little hopper. 
This they sent to the laboratory. I went to 
pick up the report myself: “The specimen 
consists of multiple pink-tan fragments of 
tissue. Some of the tissue fragments 
appear to be membranous and spongiotic; 
however, no embryonic parts are identi- 
fied.” Kevin says he never saw anything. 
Where did it go? Was it real? We saw a 
heartbeat at six weeks — the first one I’ve 
seen in all three pregnancies. It was the 
first time I felt like I could hope. I haven't 
forgotten the blessing I received six 
months ago. I was promised a baby — 
soon. I thought maybe You were just a 
little off in Your timing. “Soon” can be 
interpreted in so many ways. I know, I 
know. I’ve heard that “a day to the Lord is 
a thousand years to us,” but I keep hoping 
You'll speak to me in a way that I can 
understand. Don’t You have anything 
tangible for me to hold on to? 


Ada clings to her walker as we move 
down the hall to the kitchen. I can see 
the top of Ada’s head, a careful part 
dividing short white hairs that are 
coarse and fierce, standing out 
perpendicular to her head in a rooster 
tail. We navigate around the bar in the 
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center of the kitchen and arrive at the 
stove. “Grab on tighter,” she directs, 
lifting her left arm and beginning 
heavy rasping. A gasp and a word. A 
gasp and a word. “I’m...so... 
afraid... I'll... fall.” I clench down 
on her arm and wonder if I am 
leaving bruises. 


We stand for a minute or two in the 
echoes of Ada’s rasping before she’s 
ready for the two steps to the sink. 
The pot is in the bottom of the sink — 
from an earlier failed attempt this 
morning, she tells me. The one before 
she got up the nerve to head for the 
bathroom, where she sat in terror for 
another thirty minutes, paralyzed on 
the toilet. 


She rinses the pan out twice. Two 
steps back to the stove. For me, it’s 
practically a spin and pirouette. The 
#10 can of oatmeal — part of the 
family’s food storage —is on the 
counter next to the stove. Two scoops 
into the pot. Then over to the fridge 
for the soymilk. After a heave on the 
fridge door, the milk is within easy 
reach. The family knows to place it 
on the far right on the top shelf. Ada 
needs another rest. 


Even the daily activities are difficult — 
walking to class, remembering to return 
phone calls, bathing. This lethargy and 
exhaustion is normal, all the books say. 
“Women who are grieving the loss of a 
baby may feel disoriented and often lose 
sense of time.” Last week after my first 
class, I left the classroom and was headed 
to the car before I realized that I was 
supposed to stay for the second class. 
Sometimes when I'm driving I forget 
where I’m going. At stoplights I close my 
eyes and gingerly push on my eyelids. 
The sockets feel stretched and bruised. I 
constantly feel like I need a nap, but I 
don’t have time. I wonder how Connie 
gets everything done with a grandmother, 
four kids, and a husband to take care of. 
In many ways, Ada’s death will come as 
a blessing. Connie tells me she feels guilty 


for even thinking this. I, too, guiltily 
wonder if Ada’s death would not be a 
blessing. I’m ashamed to think that it 
would give me an extra hour and a half 
each week, but I still think it. Even Ada 
thinks it. Why doesn’t anybody talk about 
these things? 


We pause again for a breather. 
“Robert said he would fix me oatmeal 
this morning, but I told him not to. I 
was afraid he would get it started and 
then go to work. Maybe I wouldn’t be 
able to make it out to the kitchen to 
turn off the stove.” Her rasping begins 
again, thick and rattling. “He and 
Connie are really sweet, but some- 
times I think that they wish I had 
never come. When I first came to live 
with them, I would cook meals and 
sweep the kitchen, but now I can’t do 
any of those things. I think they don’t 
want me here anymore.” 


It’s been weeks since I’ve cooked a real 
meal. Usually, I defrost something from 
the freezer — leftovers from a big pot of 
chili or split pea soup I made last month. 
Kevin's been eating a lot of Ramen 
noodles when I don’t feel like eating. For 
lunch I drive through McDonald's, even 
though it doesn’t taste good, and then 
stuff the greasy bag under the seat of 
my car. Kevin worries when he sees the 
fast-food bags in the back seat. He knows 
the crumpled bags are a sign of my 
depression. If I hide them, I know he 
won't know to worry. 


“1 know that Connie really loves 
you.” I tell her, and it’s true. “She 
does get overwhelmed, but it’s 
because she’s concerned about you. 
She wants to be able to do more than 
she is doing.” 


“T hope I don’t give her the nervous 
attacks. I remember having them 
when I was a young mother. It 
happened right after my son was 
born. They took me to the state mental 
hospital in Laramie. My sister came 
and visited me, and I told her to tell 
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my husband to get me home. 
I had two little kids to get 
home to. “ 


“Must have been scary.” 


“They gave me shock treat- 
ments. I was hopeful it would 
work, that after the treatment I 
would be able to be like every- 
one else, so I agreed to go. But 
all the patients said that the 
two doctors went into town 
every night to drink and party. 
I couldn’t sleep all night, think- 
ing about how they would be 
drunk when they came in the 
next morning to give me my 
treatments. I was afraid that 
they wouldn’t know when to 
turn off the machines.” 


Ada’s being more open than 

she ever has been before. I feel 
selfish keeping my own fears 
silent, so I tell her. “I hate to 

be afraid. I feel like right now I 
might be going a little crazy, too. A 
month ago I lost a baby.” 


No response. 


“After my husband got me out of the 
crazy hospital, I went home and saw a 
therapist. Not the kind that keeps you 
loopy on drugs. He mostly talked to 
me. He did give me a little bottle of 
pills. I kept them for a long time so 
that I could take them out and look at 
the bottle and say ‘I don’t need you 
anymore.’ This happened in July. I got 
better, but every July for a few more 
years I would get very nervous.” 


July? Last summer, I would be driving 
along to work in the morning and my 
heart would start to pound for no reason. 
I suddenly realized that this must be what 
it feels like to have a nervous breakdown. 
But, I am in control of my life. Nervous 
breakdowns only happen to people who 
can’t pull themselves together. Sweaty 
hands, beating heart. Maybe my thyroid 
medication dosage is too high, but I 
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haven't been taking it — too stressed out 
to remember. I kept wondering if You 
could hear me — driving down the 
highway like that — since my eyes weren't 
closed and my arms weren't folded. I 
turned off the radio, just in case. Finally, 
I made an appointment with a therapist. 
He told me that I was reacting very 
normally to delayed grief. Can’t I do 
anything about it? 


I tell Ada that it is surprising how 
common it is to feel out of control 

and frightened like this. I tell her 

that I felt that way last summer when 
I was on fertility hormones. I keep 
trying to share, make her feel better, 
less of an oddity, but she doesn’t see 
the connection. I am both ashamed 
and annoyed as she launches into a 
description of a Danielle Steele book 
she is reading. Apparently the heroine 
is trying to have a baby but goes 
crazy from all the drugs she is taking. 
Ada wants to tell me all the details of 
how this fictional woman slowly loses 
her mind. 


Am I crazy or unfair to compare my 
own pain with Ada’s? But doesn’t 
my grief count for anything? Will 
either of us get any comfort from 
You? My first miscarriage (at six 
weeks), I didn’t even know I was 
pregnant until all the blood and 
cramping arrived. My second 
pregnancy (eight weeks), | wanted 
to hope, but I never really felt like it 
would happen. But, during the 
third — my doctor promised that I 
just had to make it two more 

weeks — until Christmas — to be well 
out of the first trimester. I saw the 
heartbeat. Wasn't that tangible proof 
that there was a life? A sign that I 
was doing something right? 


Ada is ready to return to the 
oatmeal making, and I’m feeling 
confident that I know what to do 
to help. She turns to ignite the 
stove and has to rise up on her 
tippy-toes. I keep my hand on 
her back with pressure. Wrong 
thing to do. 


“Don’t push. Don’t push!” I tell her 
I’m sorry and that I’m glad whenever 
she tells me what she would like me 
to be doing or not doing. 


“I know I can tell you that, Naomi. 
You're my buddy. Sometimes people 
are too afraid to try.” 


Did You hear that? I can do this. Maybe 
next month, next year I won't be afraid to 
try for life, for hope. 


TBE so0- 
Whoops. False confidence. 


“When you are right next to me, you 
don’t need to talk so loudly. I can’t 
hear out of one ear, but this one is 
just fine.” 


Is that why she always rubs her right 
ear, every time I’ve come over for the last 
two years? 

continued on page 13 
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by Jalis 


When I pray, I imagine my Father 
perched somewhere in Heaven, 
wherever that is. | imagine that He 
stops all that He is doing and listens 
only to me. What comfort it gives me 
to think that if He could create the 
world and everything in it that my 
problem, however large to me, is a 
blink away from resolution for Him. 


I recently read in the scriptures that 
in the beginning God sent angels to 
communicate with men. Of course He 
did, now that I think of it. How could 
man possibly understand what we 
are supposed to do with this big 
world and all it contains — the people, 
the plants, the treasures — without 
God's help? We are so diverse in our 
thinking and in our desires that it 
would be anarchy if any one of us 
assumed that we, on our own, could 
possibly know how to run this planet. 


What did they say, those angels, in 
the early days? Did they only tell the 
people about God and all that He had 
done? Probably not. They must have 
said how it all began, with Adam and 
Eve and the Garden of Eden. They 
must have said what it’s all for—the 
weeds, the fruit, those couple of trees, 
the cherubim and swords. They must 
have said more—don’t you think? 
Something about how it will all be 
worth it some day? 


I also noticed that the scriptures talk a 
lot about rest. “Come unto my rest,” 
says the Lord. Oh, yes, I do want to 
rest. What do I have to do to get that 
rest? Would the angels come to me 
and tell me the stories, too? I want 
them to tell me about how it all 
began, why we are here, and what I 
must do with this life I was given. 
And, especially, I want them to tell 
me where I can find rest. 
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Ain Angel or Two 


I haven't had rest in such a long time 
even though I have conversed with 
God each day. I walked with Him one 
summer day in a park of His creation. 
What a day that was: the leaves of 
the trees glimmered green, the water 
moved swiftly over the rocks, and 

the sun illuminated the whole scene. 
It’s possible, I suppose, that an angel 
was there, singing a silent song to me. 
I heard it, in my way, and at that 
moment I did feel His rest. 


But tonight when I prayed, my knees 
pressed against the floor, my hands 
pressed against my head, and my 
mind thick with concentration, it 
wasn’t rest that I felt. Even though my 
heart and body are weary from pain, 
I know He has tried to give me rest — 
and even, I think, sometimes an angel 
or two. Maybe it is just that I can’t 
hear them or see them or know for 
sure if they are with me. It’s probably 
my fault; I’m sure it is. 


As I prayed tonight, I rehearsed with 
Him my pain from the beginning of 
this journey. My mind flashed to the 
first moment that I felt love for a 
woman and the turmoil that ensued. I 
remembered His voice to me in 
church, so loud and clear and warm. | 
remembered the time I took a run in 
the park, and He gave me a brilliant 
sunset to push through the raging 
darkness of my heart. I remembered 
the nights on my knees, the trembling, 
the wordlessness of those many 
prayers, unspoken and accompanied 
by the unmitigated raw pain going 
straight up to God. He sent me a 
message from a friend that said I was 
okay. And, I’m sure, He sent me 
angels every day because if He hadn't, 
I know I would not be alive now. 


But here I am, alive. I told Him I 
couldn’t walk the journey anymore, 
so alone and afraid, and He sent 


someone to walk with me— maybe 
that quiet angel again. Next I told 
Him I had to understand what it was 
all about. Somehow, He gave me 
thoughts sparked by scriptures and 
confirmed by the Spirit. Then I told 
Him I needed to feel loved. But there 
weren't very many people who loved 
me, and the ones who had decided 
they didn’t anymore. I told Him, so 
many times, that I would do as He 
wanted me to do, any time, any place, 
if He would just let me know where, 
when, and how. Then I added a 
pathetic request — make me strong 
enough to do it. 


I've trudged along in this way over a 
year now. Somehow, my legs have 
been strong enough to hold me 
steady. But now I need something 
else to hold onto. So I was just think- 
ing — maybe I could ask for that angel. 
Maybe now would be a good time. 


It seems that if God loved man so 
much that He sent angels in the early 
days just to make sure they knew 
what they needed to be doing, well, 
maybe He would do it again. I know 
I’m pretty small and insignificant in 
the big picture of things, but I matter, 
right? There are lots of angels, right? I 
mean, there have to be! I thought that 
I could ask some of my ancestors to 
come — particularly the women; I 
come from some mighty strong 
women. They might have the 
answers. Or what about my gay 
brothers and sisters who went to God 
long before their time? They would 
know by now, I’m pretty sure, why I 
have to feel this way. I have read all 
the stuff that the guys who got to hear 
the angels in the beginning wrote 
about. It’s just that there isn’t quite 
enough information about me. You 
know what I mean, don’t you? It isn’t 
so much me I want to ask about as it is 
this thing about me. I’m thinking the 
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angels would know all about it. Like 
why this has to hurt so much. I’ve 
talked with God about it a lot, and it 
seems as if, I’m pretty sure, He says 
I’m really okay. 

“I’m gay.” I told Him. 


“T know,” He answered. 


That was pretty much all, but I 
queried Him more. 


“But what about .. .?” I asked. 
“No big deal,” He said. 


“But I thought you said...” I 
continued. 


“Not me,” he answered, “that was 
them.” 


Visiting Ada continued from page 11 


We head back to the kitchen table and 
Ada takes a seat. She lets me get up 
alone and stir the oatmeal a few times 
until it’s bubbling. I am careful to 
follow her instructions. 


“Don’t stir it too much. Be careful 
when you pour it into the bowl. Is the 
stove turned off? Make sure the pot 
is in the sink. With water in it. Up to 
the brim.” 


Once she has her oatmeal, we chat for 
a few more minutes before it’s time to 
leave for class. She tells me funny 
stories about what Katie, Connie’s 
five-year-old daughter, says. 


“Katie says ‘Great-grandma, when 
you get to heaven, I bet you'll get to 
eat a lot.” 

We both laugh. 


“Naomi.” 


She grabs my hand, and I look at the 
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“But,” I whined, “they say .. .” 
“T know,” He said. “They don’t 
know everything.” 


It went on like that— more, of 
course, but you get the gist. It was 
simple, from His perspective, so I 
figured it would be simple enough for 
me. That’s why I can’t help but won- 
der about all this emptiness in my 
gut. So I prayed tonight, on my 
knees, and I thought about ask- 
ing for that angel. 


The angels told those first guys about 
what God wanted them to do and 
how He wanted them to live and how 
they should take care of this huge 
planet and everything on it. I just 
want to know about what He wants 
me to do and how I should live. I 
would like to know if everybody else 


odd angle of her withered fingers, 
slanting down from the knuckles, the 
veins a system of tributaries outlined 
on a relief map. “I need to tell you 
something. When I finally made it 
from the bathroom to the bedroom, 

I was terrified. I was starving, but I 
knew I couldn’t make it back into 
the kitchen.” 


She squeezes my knuckles so hard 
they rub together. 


They were so tiny in my palm, those little 
clay feet that Sister Hoffman showed me 
after this last miscarriage. When she had 
her sixth miscarriage, they took the baby’s 
feet and made little molds — something for 
her to take home. She invited me over to 
show me her special baby box and give me 
some literature on grieving. I don’t know 
how she still stands upright after six 
cycles of death, but she also has seven 
healthy and strong children — the oldest 
going on a mission soon. I sometimes sit 
in the back of Relief Society, looking at the 
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7% is ever gonna get to have that same 


conversation I had with God, the one 
where He said, “It’s all ok.” That 
would be nice, don’t you think? 


Or maybe I shouldn’t ask for angels to 
talk to me; maybe I should ask for 
them to talk to everybody else! And 
then, maybe this emptiness in my gut 
will finally go away. ® 


heads of all the women and wonder about 
their private griefs. 


Ada’s face is intense, vulnerable. “I 
was so frightened, lying in my bed 

all alone. All I could cry out was, “God 
help me!’ and then I heard you 
coming into the house.” 


es this me ‘re § | e 
Does this mean You're speaking to me 
now?. . . I don’t feel anything in 
particular, but I need to believe that I’m 
hearing a “yes.” 


“For the first time in a long time, 
Naomi, I feel like He might be 
listening.” & 


Naomi lives in Springville, Utah, with 
her husband. When not working on her 
master’s thesis, she’s sleeping or filling 
out reams of adoption application 
paperwork. She still enjoys visiting 
teaching but misses her friend Ada, 
who passed away in November 2002. 


Arguing with Myself 


by RevaBeth Russell 


So my god is the god of Little Things. 
That sounds awful. What do you mean? 


The god of the lost and found is an 
example. The god that can help you 
find a lost CTR ring or misplaced 
keys. The god of whom you testify in 
family letters and testimony meetings. 


Where is the God of Omnipotence, the 
God of Power? Where is the god that 
caused water to spring from a rock or 
caused a city wall to fall? 


That god is there. When have you needed 
a city wall to fall? 


Many times. Once, during a very 
depressed time, I prayed and cried 
all night through. I was in hell, trying 
to find just one way to live. As dawn 
came, I still had no answer. It didn’t 
last just one day or one week. The 
pain raged on. 


It hurts so much to hear of God’s 
intercession for others over such 
things as a lost key. Yes, Iam keenly 
aware of the millions of people who 
have suffered much more than I— 
Holocaust victims who cried with 
every fiber of their beings, yet who 
continued to suffer. The ones who dis- 
appeared in Argentina, the Serbs in 
Kosovo, the ones who have lived after 
an earthquake — the list is endless. I 
am not the only one who feels that I 
am being ignored by God. 


You know that some things happen so 
that justice can be fulfilled. 


Yes, I know the argument: “God 
didn’t answer this or that prayer 
because we didn’t pray long enough 
or earnestly enough.” There was no 
way I could have prayed more 
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earnestly, fervently, or longer than 
I did. 


What about humbly? 


Oh, yes, humbly enough. I forgot that 
people give that reason when they 
don’t get an answer. Are you next 
going to ask if I have been praying for 
the right thing or if I have practiced 
faith and then waited? 


It sounds like you lack faith. 


Again, it is always my fault. As I 
watched my adult child throw away 
everything that had been taught to 
her, I clung to the one hope I had — 
God. | prayed and prayed for 
enlightenment — night, day, and 
every moment. I prayed for 
understanding, for guidance, for 
intervention. | remembered stories of 
Lehi, Mosiah, and Alma praying for 
their sons and how they were 
ministered to by angels and other 
holy interventions. 


My daughter’s relationship with a 
very evil person continued. I won- 
dered if there was no divine interven- 
tion because my child was female. Or 
was she being punished because she 
had the misfortune of having such an 
unworthy mother as I? 


Your bitterness is so deep. No wonder 
God cannot reach you. 


Yup, my fault again, and because of 
my bitterness, lack of faith, and 
ingratitude, a precious child of mine 
was used and damaged. Our whole 
family was damaged; the aftershocks 
are still registering. My daughter is 
recovering, and I keep praying. In my 
mind, God is good, and some part of 
me knows that God is just, but it has 


been hard to feel that deep in my soul. 


Being denied the knowledge and 


comfort of a feminine god has made 
this situation even harder. Access to a 
female god is even disallowed in my 
church. I have prayed and prayed that 
President Hinckley will get some 
inspiration about the female deity that 
would help sisters in the church. I’ve 
taken comfort in Harold Kushner’s 
belief that some things are not granted 
because doing so would take away 
our free agency. Free agency is very 
important to me, so I can understand 
if that is God’s reason. 


This god I believe in and hope in also 
seems to ignore my pleas for a friend 
of mine. Tortured and hurting, she 
continues to suffer. Some answers 
from God would help her so much. 


She is being helped by God. You have 
heard the story of the footprints in 
the sand? 


Is it too much to ask for that God help 
her in some way? I know that most of 
what God does is through our hands. 
But there is only a certain amount I 
can do; I am exhausted and cannot do 
any more. I have rationalized that the 
reason that my desires are not granted 
is that lam a woman —a strong-willed 
woman not worthy of God’s blessings. 
But, my friend, though a woman like 
me, is good, and humble, and worthy 
of knowing that the hands of God are 
holding her. 


You must learn to wait upon the Lord. 


I know; I'll have to. It is my fault I 
haven't done that, isn’t it? 


A brother gave me a birthday card 
years ago that said, “Blessed is he that 
expects nothing, for he shall never be 
disappointed.” 


So my expectations are low. Only face 
to face with God will I no longer see 
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through the glass darkly. But where is — RevaBeth is the science chair at Lehi High _ president of the Utah Science Teachers 

the god of my friend? Off looking for — School where she teaches biology, Association, which leaves less time for 

CTR rings? % Advanced Placement Biology, some of her favorite activities such as 
Environment, and Genetics. She is also quilting, writing, and reading. 


(i Skeptic's Prayer 


Is it true 
Thou lovest best 


To God Uns¢en 


You are real, 

I feel You breathing 
between stars 

Your exhalations 
pivot the galaxy 
around Your axis arm 


I hear You humming from the Sun 
Your voice the buzz of light and heat 
It penetrates the stratosphere 


I see the traces everywhere 

distinct touches 

where You slipped just past sight 
before my need could turn my head 


and find You flesh 


Kathleen Thomas 
Reprinted from the Winter 1978 
Exponent II, vol. 4, no. 2 


Another Prayer 


Why are you silent, Mother? How can I 
Become a goddess when the patterns here 
Are those of gods? I struggle, and I try 

To mold my womanself to something near 
Their goodness. I need you, who gave me birth 
In your own image, to reveal your ways: 
A rich example of Thy daughters’ worth; 
Pillar of Womanhood to guide our days; 
Fire of power and grace to guide my night 
When I am lost. My brothers question me, 
And wonder why I seek this added light. 
No one can answer all my pain but Thee. 
Ordain me to my womanhood, and share 


The light that Queens and Priestesses must bear. 


Lisa Bolin Hawkins 


Reprinted from the Winter 1980 


Exponent II, vol. 6, no. 2 
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Thy meek, unasking children? 


Thou hast made us 

So diverse, so various, 
Yet in the image 

Of a Sire 

Who filled a universe 

With his creative fire. 


What father has supposed 

His child would grow to manhood 
Only hearing and affirming? 
What sire could honor such a son? 
How could a mind that, 

Like a sponge, 

Absorbs but never questions, 
Doubts, 

Or wonders why 

Be offspring and apprentice 

To a God? 


It may be, Lord, 

That thou canst never love me 
With the calm relief 

A father feels 

For his obedient child — 

The one who’s never any trouble 


But use me 

As a bridge 

To those more wayward still 

Than I. 

I cannot give them all the answers; 
But they will not ask 

The ones who think they can. 


Let me speak 

To thy lost sheep 

As one who, 

Understanding how they went astray, 
Still loves the Shepherd. 


Meg Munk, 1941-1986 
Reprinted from the December 1976 
Exponent II, vol. 3, no. 2 
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Lessons from the Story of Esther 


by Suzette Smith 


Sacrament talk given in the Arlington, 
Massachusetts, Ward in August 2002 


One of the most inspiring stories from 
the Old Testament is, for me, the story 
of Esther. When Esther is a young 
woman, the king, Ahasuerus, becomes 
displeased with his wife, Vashti, and 
seeks a new queen. Esther, a Jewish 
woman of great beauty, pleases the 
king and is chosen to be the new 
queen. Shortly after, a wicked man in 
the king’s court named Haman 
becomes angry with Esther’s uncle, 
Mordecai, and designs a plot to kill 
the Jewish people. Mordecai comes to 
Esther for help. With great courage 
and the support of her people, Esther 
approaches the king, reveals Haman’s 
plot, and saves them all. 


lama great admirer of Esther and 
have always been impressed with her 
story. Her story is one of personal 
courage and group supportiveness. 


Esther showed great courage in going 
before the king at the risk of her own 
life. | have always wanted to have 
that kind of courage. There have been 
times in my life when I have shown 
courage and times when I have not. 
A high school story comes to mind. 


At my high school, we had great pep 
rallies attended by everyone in the 
whole school. The cheerleaders had 
games and chants that got everyone 
worked up. When I was a junior, one 
of the very popular senior athletes 
had a freshman brother. As a joke, 
the cheerleaders tied up this younger 
brother and put him in a box as gift 
for the athlete. When Doug opened 
the box and saw his little brother 
sitting there tied up, he just walked 
off and left him there —to the cheers 
of the entire student body. The pep 
assembly went on, but Steve just sat 


there in the middle of the gymnasium, 
tied to his chair. I was mortified. 
“Someone should help him,” I 
thought. But I couldn’t bring myself to 
come down out of the safety of the 
junior class, walk out in front of 
everyone, and untie him. Soon, a 
sophomore girl named Tara Thayne, 
whom I knew from church, walked 
out alone to help the young man. No 
one prevented her, but no one helped. 
I’ve always been ashamed of myself 
for not having more courage that day. 
And I vowed to be more like Esther. 


I have often wondered: Where did 
Esther get that courage? How was it 
developed? In Esther 4:16 we read 
Esther’s response toMordecai: 

Go, gather together all the Jews ... and 
fast ye for me, and neither eat nor drink 
three days, night or day: I also and my 
maidens will fast likewise; and so will I go 
in unto the king, which is not according 
to the law: and if I perish, I perish. 


The Young Women sing: “Did Esther 
know what faith could do when asked 
to risk her life? To save her people 
from their death and stand for truth 
and right? With courage born of fast 
and prayer, she trusted in God’s hand; 
went forth in royal robes of faith, and 
not one soul was harmed.” I find this 
kind of faithful courage inspiring. In 
Moroni 7:33 we read: And Christ hath 
said: If ye will have faith in me ye shall 
have power to do whatsoever thing 1s 
expedient in me. 


Faith gives us power — power to make 
courageous choices in our lives. And 
we do need that courage. Our lives 
are difficult. There is no easy short cut 
through mortality. As Sheri Dew says 
in No Doubt About It (pages 122 and 
124), “There is no shortage of moun- 
tains to climb. And as painful and 
difficult as some of these tests of 
endurance, sheer will, and faith are, 
they are often the catalyst to our 


greater understanding .. . [and] are 
designed to help lead us ultimately to 
the Mount of the Lord—where there 
awaits more than we can possibility 
imagine from here below.” 


The second lesson I learn from Esther 
I call “for such a time as this.” We 
read in Esther 4:13-14 Mordecai’s plea 
to Esther for help: Think not of thyself 
that thou shalt escape in the king’s house, 
more than all the Jews ... and who 
knoweth whether thou are come to the 
kingdom for such a time as this. 


Esther was well positioned to use her 
talents for the benefit of an entire 
nation. She asks the Jewish people to 
fast and pray with her. The scriptures 
do not give a large account of these 
people’s fasting and prayer, but I have 
often imagined her Jewish brothers 
and sisters kneeling together in hum-. 
ble prayer for the success of their sis- 
ter. | never imagine petty responses, 
such as, “I don’t like the way Esther 
parades around the king’s house and I 
won't pray for her” or “If God made 
Esther so beautiful, then she can 
handle this situation on her own.” 


Another scripture, Moroni 10:8, says 
that we all have spiritual gifts: 

Deny not the gifts of God, for they are 
many; and they come from the same God. 
And there are different ways that these 
gifts are administered; but it is the same 
God who worketh all in all; and they are 
given by the manifestations of the Spirit 
of God unto men, to profit them. 


We have each been placed on this 
earth “for such a time as this” with 
our own special gifts and talents. It is 
given to each of us to discover what 
those gifts are and how God would 
have us use our gifts to further His 
work and His kingdom. 


That in mind, I have often wondered 
how conscientious we are of support- 
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ing our brothers and sisters as they 
make choices for their lives. How 
helpful —like Esther’s people —are we 
in allowing our brothers and sisters to 
develop and use their talents? Some- 
times I think we get so defensive 
about our own choices being “the 
right way” that we don’t allow others 
an easy road if their choices are 
different from ours. For example, a 
well-intended “stay-at-home mom” 
may make hurtful comments to and 
about working mothers—and the 
working mother may rebut by making 
the stay-at-home mom feel she is not 
“utilizing all of her talents.” This is 
only one example, but I see it all the 
time, even in myself. I have often 
rolled my eyes at the child bride (to 
me, anyone married before the age of 
twenty-five) and wondering how she 
could possibly know herself well 
enough and to have experienced 
enough to make this kind of choice 
and commitment. I think what really 
bothers me, perhaps, is the thought, 
“Tf she is choosing right, does that 
make my single life wrong? If she is 
following the Lord, does that mean 
that because my life is different, I am 
not following the Lord?” 


I feel that sometimes we do not help 
our brothers and sisters because we 
feel that if they are successful with 
their talents or choices, that we are 
somehow unsuccessful. Elder Holland 
addresses this very subject in a recent 
conference talk (“The Other Prodigal,” 
Ensign, May 2002, page 62). He starts 
with the story of the Prodigal Son and 
then follows up with this comment 
about his older brother: 


“Feeling unappreciated and perhaps 
more than a little self-pity, this dutiful 
son—and he was wonderfully dutiful 
—forgets for a moment that every calf 
on the ranch is already his and so are 
all the robes in the closet and every 
ring in the drawer. He forgets for a 
moment that his faithfulness has been 
and always will be rewarded. .. . he 
lacks the one thing that might make 


him the complete man of the Lord he 
nearly is. He has yet to come to the 
compassion and mercy, the charitable 
breadth of vision to see that this is not 
a rival returning. This is his brother. 
... One who has heretofore presum- 
ably been very happy with his life 
and content with his good fortune 
suddenly feels very unhappy simply 
because another has had some good 
fortune as well. Who is it that 
whispers so subtly in our ear that a 
gift given to another somehow 
diminishes the blessings we have 
received? Who makes us feel that if 
God is smiling on another, then He 
surely must somehow be frowning on 
us? ... Our Father does not work that 
way ... His gestures of compassion 
toward one do not require a with- 
drawal or denial of love from the 
another. He is divinely generous to 
all of his children.” 


Instead of acting in defensive ways 
that are mean and hurtful and instead 
of being jealous of our brothrs and sis- 
ters, | would propose that we “live 
together in love,” that we recognize 
that each member of the body of 
Christ is necessary and needed for the 
success of the kingdom. 


I imagine that not only did Esther’s 
brothers and sisters fast and pray and 
support her, but they also rejoiced 
when she was honored — when she 
was successful. I, too, have had 
experiences when many were pulling 
for my success. 


I started taking ballroom dance 
classes during my sophomore year at 
BYU. Someone told me I was good, 
and I believed it. I desperately wanted 
to dance with BYU’s Ballroom team. 
Try-outs were every fall. The fall of 
1993 was the last chance to make the 
team before I graduated; I’d already 
tried twice before. There were twenty- 
eight spots open that fall. 1 wanted 
one of them, but I was terrified. All 
my roommates and friends had made 
cards for me and were praying and 





Queen Esther by Minerva Teichert. Used by 
permission of Betty Curtis Stokes. 
hoping for me. As I dressed for the 
try-out with butterflies in my stom- 
ach, my sister Lisa came to the door. 
She had brought treats and good luck 
charms, and then said, “I thought we 
could have a prayer together.” So my 
sister and I knelt together in my small 
bedroom on 7th North and prayed for 
my success. I'll never forget that sup- 
port and love. Unlike my high school 
story, this one has a happy ending. 
After competing for one of those few 
spots that night with 150 other girls, 
I was on the team. When I came home 
at midnight, all my friends and family 
were waiting there, eager to hear, 
eager to console or rejoice. And rejoice 
we did. 


The stories in my life where I have 
been aided and supported extend to 
the present day. I hope that we can all 
learn from Esther’s story and support 
each other as we attempt to fulfill the 
purposes God has sent each of us here 
to do “for such a time as this.” 


After a teary farewell to Boston, Suzette 
moved to the ecletic Avenues of Salt Lake 
City ten months ago to take a job as the 
Marketing Director for Executive Women 
International. She also volunteers in the 
community, dances, and continues the 
search for the ever-elusive Mr. Right. 
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The Stump’s Last Stand 


by Julie Paige Hemming Savage 


I just threw away my copy of The 
Giving Tree by Shel Silverstein. Do you 
remember it? It’s a simple tale of a 
long-time friendship between a boy 
and a tree. The boy loves the tree and 
the tree loves the boy, but as the story 
progresses, their relationship becomes 
increasingly lopsided; the boy quits 
giving anything back to the tree, 
continuing to take—first the apples, 
then the branches, then the tree’s 
very trunk. The boy often becomes 
discontented, but the tree is satisfied 
in her giving. It is not until her trunk 
is gone that she reveals any regret; 
the tree is happy, “but not really.” 
When the self-centered boy returns 
as a weary old man, the tree stump 
says, “I wish that I could give you 
something ... but I have nothing 
left. 1am just an old stump. I am 
sorry ...” She then straightens 
herself “as much as she can” and 
offers the man a place to rest. The 
man sits and the tree “is happy.” 


I hate that story. I want to rewrite it. 
In my story, the tree gives to the 
boy and the boy gives in return. As 
the boy grows, he learns to water, 
nurture, and prune the tree; the tree 
shares her abundant, delicious 
apples with him year after year. 
Rather than hacking down her 
branches to build a house, he brings 
his children to keep her company 
and play in her branches. The boy 
learns about unselfish love and 
finds himself less downhearted. The 
tree delights in her own growth and 
explains her limits when the boy 
wants to mistreat her. In the end, 
the old man reclines not on a stump 
but in the shade of the tree, enjoy- 
ing her fruit, and they again delight 
in each other’s good company. 

My strong adverse reaction to Mr. 
Silverstein’s story stems from the 


fact that his story line is repeated too 
often in the courtships and marriages 
that I see around me. It is no coinci- 
dence that the giving tree is female. 
In many budding relationships, there 
is a time when the boy and the girl 
both take care of each other and both 
are happy, but as time progresses, 
the girl’s role changes to that of the 
self-sacrificing tree. The husband and 
children receive and thrive while the 
wife endlessly gives. 


Imagine this: A young returned 
missionary kneels before a sweet 
young woman proposing marriage. 
He pleads ardently, “Will you marry 
me, my love? I will make you the 
happiest woman on earth. We'll share 
the housework and both go to college. 
As we run out of money, of course 
you won't mind dropping out to 
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finish putting me through school with 
a minimum wage job. Then, while I 
go away to work with interesting 
people and play basketball in the 
evenings, you will do my laundry, 
make all the food and clean up, 

and enjoy the company of our many 
delightful children. I appreciate that 
you will want me to continue my 
hobbies and my time-consuming 
work as a volunteer fireman. I believe 
you'll find plenty of time for your 
hobbies after the children are in bed 
and the house is cleaned. Besides, 
you will have ample opportunities to 
go out: I will babysit the children 
each month so you can attend 
Enrichment Night. If you do decide 
to work, I hope you don’t mind that 
the home will still be your primary 
responsibility. We will move, and 
often, when it seems my job could be 
more fulfilling elsewhere, and I will 
leave you with the blessed responsi- 
bility of short-term single parenting 
and selling and packing up the house. 
Oh, and the glorious nights when I 
will sleep contentedly while you get 
up with our screaming children. The 
bliss! I can hardly wait! Will you be 
mine, mine, mine? All mine?” 


An absurd proposal, yes. A joke? No. 
If the truth were told during many a 
Mormon proposal, this would not be 
an exaggeration. Sadly, the dominant 
paradigm adopted by couples still 
demands that women give while men 
retain the power to take and give at 
will. In these families, the mother 
becomes the most self-sacrificing per- 
son in the family — praised on 
Mothers Day as the one who gives 
everything up for everyone else in the 
family to be fulfilled and happy. But 
what about her talents? And what 
about teaching other members in the 
family to sacrifice? Is it really okay to 
adopt a family model wherein pri- 
marily the mother is sanctified by 
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serving and nurturing? Should she be 
the only one who learns ultimate 
patience and Christ-like love? 


I am increasingly aware that femi- 
nism’s gains are least likely to be 
experienced in women’s relationships 
with their husbands. In this arena, for 
too many women, it is as though the 
women’s movement of the last hun- 
dred and fifty years hasn't occurred. 
Despite the strides women have made 
politically and theoretically, in real 
relationships, behind the closed doors 
of homes across the country, many 
women have made minimal steps 
toward their own self-fulfillment. 
While it is rare for young couples 

to admit outwardly that major 
inequalities exist in their respective 
partner’s ability to wield power, 
examining a household's division of 
labor along gender lines clearly shows 
that women almost always perform 
the majority of housework and attend 
to the daily needs of others in the 
family to a much greater degree. 
Many women have worked for 
women’s right to live life fully; we 
need to continue to fight the good 
fight to bring about a greater degree 
of equity, not only in the world, but in 
our families. 


As Elizabeth Cady Stanton so wisely 
stated in 1851, “We have had women 
enough befooled under the one 
system, pray let us try the other.” In 
this vein, I propose that we examine 
our relationships and chosen family 
models to see how our family’s 
resources and energy are flowing. 
With the complexities of demands on 
families in terms of money, time, and 
other resources, it is not enough for 
women to wonder why they are doing 
all the housework or going to all the 
PTA meetings alone. They know 
why — because no one else will do it 
and (not unimportantly) because there 
is a level of satisfaction in performing 
such labors. So, instead of attacking 
the problem in terms of “mother get- 
ting more out of her life” or “father 
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‘helping out’ with the 
housework,” I believe 
a whole reshaping of 
the family model is 
in order. 


The most equitable 
family model is one 
in which all members 
are responsible for 
sacrificing for each 
other’s needs, know- 
ing that simply 
ascribing roles to cer- 
tain individuals will 
always fail given the 
flux of energy, time, 
and the surprising variety of needs in 
family life. We must constantly ask 
ourselves: Is each member of the 
family given the opportunity to 
sacrifice his or her wants and needs 
for other members of the family, or 

is it the mom who is doing all the 
giving? Are children taking all the 
lessons, or do they sometimes have 
to cut back on activities to accommo- 
date a parent who wants to acquire 
or hone some skill? How much do 
husbands support their wives in new 
endeavors and sacrifice work and 
down time to make it possible for 
them to accomplish tasks or benefit 
from new experiences? Who has time 
to read the paper? Who is doing most 
of the housework? Does it shift and 
flow with each change in the family, 
or is the mom always left with hold- 
ing everything together? 


From personal experience, I have 
found that adopting a family model 
that sets out to fulfill everyone's 
needs, rather than only the husband 
and children’s, turns out to be good 
for all involved. Children learn to be 
less self-centered and more flexible 
and giving. Husbands have the 
opportunity to be involved in their 
children’s lives in meaningful ways. 
Everyone needs to be willing to 
sacrifice and shift the balance of 
power and dissolve their roles at 
different times and in different ways. 
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It is easy to fall into a rut. Conse- 
quently, it is imperative that we ask 
hard questions and seek what is best 
for each family member, including 
the mom. I firmly believe that 
everyone is better for having 
sacrificed for the others. 


Women have made tremendous gains 
since the nineteenth century, but we 
have miles to go in figuring how to 
fully reap the gains in our own lives. 
A suggestion on where to start: Let’s 
quit reading The Giving Tree to our 
children and pick up a copy of The 
Paper Bag Princess instead. 


Julie is currently working on an 
American women's history book for 
middle schoolers. She lives with her 
husband, Karl, and three kids in Silver 
Spring, Maryland. Karl often notes 
that Julie is good about helping around 
the house.#% 


by Trisa Martin 


“Congratulations,” Dr. Holt said, 
smiling. “Our committee finds you 
well qualified for a Master’s degree. 
We expect to hear great things about 
you in the future. Do you know about 
our doctoral program?” 


“Thank you,” I said, shaking his hand. 


My thoughts whirled. Maybe I should 
earn a Ph.D. and teach at a university. 
Or maybe I could become a writer. 


A familiar flutter stopped my day- 
dreams. With a tiny kick, my unborn 
child demanded my attention. “What 
about me?” he seemed to say. “I need 
a full-time mother. Isn’t that the most 
important thing you can do?” 


At age twenty-four, I stood at a cross- 
roads. Like Robert Frost says in his 
poem “The Road Not Taken,” two 
roads leading in different directions 
beckoned me. I could not travel both. 
I had to choose. Both choices seemed 
valid. Beginning in my teenaged 
years, | had always heard two oppos- 
ing voices. My high school teachers 
encouraged me to develop my talents; 
my MIA leaders told me to prepare 
for marriage and motherhood. 


What should I do? My favorite class 
was creative writing, not home 
economics. 


I listened to both voices. I developed 
my talents, but I never believed they 
were important. Scholarships, 
degrees, and careers were secondary 
to homemaking. 


My first child was born four months 
after | received my Master’s degree. I 
quit working, writing, and taking 
classes and devoted all my energy to 
becoming a “Super Mom.” Instead of 
excelling in academics, I decided to 
earn “Young Mother of the Year.” 
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Buried Talents 


Every two years, I had a new baby — 
until I had six children. For the next 
fifteen years, I tried to become the 
ideal homemaker. I baked bread, 
cleaned house, canned fruit, raised 
gardens, taught preschool, piano, and 
Primary. I served as a PTA president, 
worked in Relief Society, and sewed 
my children’s clothes, including 
Halloween costumes. 


I stayed home and did it all. Being a 
busy homemaker filled my days—and 
smothered some of my dreams. 
Occasionally a nagging little voice 
would whisper discontent. Once I 
managed to take a correspondence 
course. I studied during naptime, and 
I loved my connection with the uni- 
versity again. But I felt guilty when I 
was writing instead of cleaning or 
sewing or cooking. Then one day ona 
returned lesson, the professor 
commented: “You write well.” 


Those three little words justified my 
efforts. They also pricked my 
conscience. I realized that I hadn't 
written, except in my journal, for ten 
years. But I’m too busy to write, I 
rationalized. I’ll wait until all my 
children are in school. 


Finally, the day came when I took 

my last child to kindergarten. Excited 
to begin writing, I sat down and 
waited for the words to flow like they 
had in my college days. But nothing 
happened. My mind felt like an empty 
cavern. What's the problem? I won- 
dered. Where's my gift for writing? I 
should be able to bury it for fifteen 
years and dig it up when I| need it, all 
shiny and new, shouldn't I? 


Wrong. Buried talents rust and decay. 
Only a myth promises that you can 
neglect gifts for years and begin 
again effortlessly. Talents must 

be nurtured. 


For five years, I struggled to regain 
my writing skills. Gradually, I began 
to see things published. It felt good to 
receive recognition outside my 
homemaking realm. For a long time, 
I'd depended on my husband and 
children’s accomplishments for 
fulfillment. 


During those busy Super Mom years, 
I forgot to nourish an important 
member of my family — myself. 


Why do women, especially LDS 
women, believe that their needs must 
come after everyone else’s are satis- 
fied? Why do we feel guilty when we 
snatch time to fulfill our dreams? 
Why do we encourage women to 
develop their talents and then bury 
them for years while raising a family? 


When I think back to my young- 
mother years, I realize that I spent 
time doing things I disliked because I 
believed that Super Mormon Mothers 
did them. Instead of sewing Hallo- 
ween costumes, I could have been 
writing articles. | could have squeezed 
writing time during naps, doctor 
appointments, soccer practices, and 
Sesame Street or allowed my house to 
slip from immaculate to cluttered to 
make time for developing my talents. 


For some women, homemaking is the 
ultimate fulfillment. I have friends 
who say, “All I ever wanted to be is 
a mother.” They’re satisfied with 
baking, sewing, and mothering. I 
respect their choices. They’re 
fortunate that their talents lie in the 
homemaking realm. But what of 
others who choose different roads? 
Homemaking and developing 
individual talents should not be an 
either/or choice. I believe LDS 
women can do both. The secret is to 
make developing talents a priority. 
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Finding a healthy balance in life is 
important. A woman has a steward- 
ship for her family and for herself. A 
fulfilled mother makes a happier 
home. If she considers herself 
important, she can ask for her family’s 
support. Family members may have 
to sacrifice, but husbands and 
children need to learn to sacrifice. 
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I cheer when I see young mothers 
developing their talents. One mother 
has a dance studio in her basement. 
Another mother operates a beauty 
salon. Some mothers work part-time 
as teachers and nurses and doctors. 
Others are completing college. I worry 
when I meet other young mothers 


who neglect their dreams or listen to 
the myth, “I'll do it when they’re all in 
school.” Recently, I spoke with a busy 
mother of two boys under two. “Don’t 
ask me what I do in my spare time,” 
she quipped, “because I don’t have 
any.” Then she shared her dreams of 
taking violin lessons again and 
finishing her college degree. 


“Go for it,” I encouraged her. “Start 
now. Do something toward your 
dreams every day.” 


When she hesitated, I saw myself 
years ago. Why do we forget, when 
we become mothers, that we are 
important people, too? Why is it 
more important for our husbands 
and children to develop their talents? 


Two years ago, I attended a family 
reunion. I met a cousin who is my 
age. We compared our lives. 


“T just earned my Master’s degree,” 
she said. “I’m teaching at Westminster 
College.” 


“How exciting,” I replied. I hoped she 
didn’t notice how envious I was. 


That could be me, I thought. I could 
be teaching at a university if I had 
made a different choice years ago. 


Cap of Many Colors continued from page 3 


house, in my heart, for this child. 
Motherhood is, after all, the story of 
the fishes and the loaves. I held the 
cap and cried. 


The cap sat on my dresser for the next 
three months as a reminder of the 
comfort and knowledge I had 
received. After Camille’s birth, which 
fortunately signaled the departure of 
my depression, she wore the cap 
many times. I joked to my husband 
that it was the “cap of many colors,” 
representing my love for her. And 
now it is hard to imagine not having 
her in my life, hard to imagine that 


carrying her was such a burden on 
my body and spirit. I have given 
away many of her things, but I keep 
the hat. For me, it is holy, a talisman, 
a symbol that my baby and | had not 
been forgotten. 


Most of us, at one time or another, feel 
forgotten, estranged, ignored by God. 
Exponent articles often come in 
batches, and when I was given a 
folder to read —containing many of 
the articles in this issue —I was 
captivated by the common threads. 

In this issue, we hear strong voices of 
women who are looking for answers, 


“What are you doing now?” she asked. 


“Just taking care of my family,” I said, 
apologizing. “Six children keep me 
busy.” Then as an afterthought, I 
added, “Oh, sometimes I do a little 
writing.” 


“Really?” she said, surprised. “Have 
you had anything published?” 


I was happy to reply in the affirmative. 
Homemaking still remained my first 
priority, but now writing was impor- 
tant, too. 


If I could return to the two roads 
where I stood twenty-four years ago, I 
would probably choose the same one 
again. My six children are my greatest 
joy and my greatest success in life. 
Nevertheless, | would make one 
change: I would take more detours to 
the other road and make time for 
myself. 1 would not allow my talents 
to be buried by an avalanche of Super 
Mothering. 


Epilogue: I made room for my dreams, 
and my family learned about sacrifice. 
Now I’m an adjunct professor at Salt Lake 
Community College. I encourage my 
students and my daughters to develop 
their talents and plan for a family. Both 
choices are important and valid. ®& 


struggling with their faith, wanting 
balance in their lives but all clinging 
tightly to the hope that light, instruc- 
tion, and peace can be theirs. In the 
New Testament, Jesus says “seek and 
ye shall find, ask and it shall be 
answered.” When the formula breaks 
down for us, it’s easy to feel forsaken. 
These writers articulate the struggle 
between hope and despair as they 
search for answers, and sometimes, as 
contributor Deborah Mayhew Zufall, 
says (page 5), we “find answers in 
unexpected places.” ® 
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by Emma Lou Thayne 


“Mystic” might seem applicable only 
to the spiritual, but for me it has 
applied all my life to the physical as 
well. My Mormon faith has taught 
five generations of my family rever- 
ence for the body, for its preservation 
through what goes into it, as well as 
through blessings in times of physical 
trials. When he was nine, my closest 
brother had a year-long bout with 
osteomyelitis. In a day before anti- 
biotics, the disease destroyed his hip. 
In a new operation, doctors fused it 
solid but predicted he might never 
walk again. Through prayer and 
loving encouragement, together with 
dedicated exercises, my father and 
mother helped him not only to walk 
but to be able to win a tennis tourna- 
ment the summer after his nine 
months on crutches. Healing was as 
expected as spring after winter. As 
was help in the healing. 


Like the disappearance of a bruise, 
healing can happen in some invisible 
region, from inside out. It also 
happens with help from the outside 
in. Through reciprocity. One of my 
favorite stories is of Jesus and the 
woman with a twelve-year flow of 
blood who knows if she touches even 
His robe she will be healed. When she 
is and disappears into the crowd, 
Jesus asks his disciples, “Who touched 
me?” They answer that with the 
people thronging about him, how can 
he ask who touched him? He replies 
that he knows someone has, for he 
has felt his virtue (strength) go out of 
him. When the woman acknowledges 
the touching, he tells her to go her 
way in peace, that her faith has made 
her whole. His strength, her faith. 
Mystic reciprocity. 
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Healers 


May healing be near to our hurt! 
Eoghan Ruadh Mac an Bahaird 
Irish Bardic Poetry 


Faith can heal, attitude can speed the 
process, and help from healers can 
bring an element that can’t be denied. 
From the libraries that are my people 
come very real, very now bringers of 
peace —my healers. In seventy-two 
adventurous years of twenty-six 
surgeries; systemic calamities; 
reactions to atmosphere and anti- 
biotics; five babies; head, back, 
shoulders, knees, and middle needing 
help —that summer I found myself 
with everything working and nothing 
hurting. Every day living at our cabin 
in the mountains, I was taking on 
hills and stairs like a kid. I was 
sleeping soundly and waking to 
morning with bird songs in my head. 
By day and by night I was saying, 
“Thank you, thank you.” 


By mid-summer, my thank you’s were 
going upward, vertically, to the 
Divine as they always had, but now I 
was wanting to say them horizontally 
to the human experts that had made 
me well. So, what better way than a 
party for Healers? 


The invitation: 


To celebrate being well 
and because you have helped me be, 
please come to dinner at our 
Mt. Air Cabin 
With fond appreciation, 
Emma Lou 


The list grew and grew. Every little 
while my husband and I would 
remember someone, some other cure 
that had been helpful through the 
years. But forty healers? With 
partners how many? There was the 
grassy flat by the bonfire pit and 
places for twenty at the picnic tables. 
Inside another twenty might sit. 


Surely, though, not everyone could 
come. Some would be out of town, 
have other engagements. But we kept 
planning for a crowd, most of whom 
would not know each other — 
surgeons, a Chinese herbalist, a 
massage therapist, a heart specialist, 
an acupuncturist, a nurse with back 
rubs, a physical therapist, an ophthal- 
mologist, a cranial reconstruction 
surgeon, dentists, internists, and those 
with spiritual blessings. Some on the 
list had died, of course; others had 
moved away. Still, | had to keep 
upping the number for the caterer—a 
luxury seldom indulged, but one that 
would free me to be able to visit with 
the crowd I’d grown so fond of. 


My husband of forty-eight years came 
to like the idea, helped in mopping, 
raking, cutting wayward branches 
near the railing on the steep drive- 
way. Some would want to walk up it 
to our cabin built on stilts in the pines 
with a view of all the hikes and 
haunts of my childhood. Here was an 
excuse to do all the undone jobs wait- 
ing for attention since our yearly 
opening on Memorial Day. Daughters 
and friends cleared shelves and 
repaired rugs and quilts. One friend 
picked wild flowers from high in the 
canyon, out of sight; another arranged 
them in quaint and antiquated con- 
tainers from one hundred years of 
canyon living. Grandsons oiled the 
ramp and deck, cleared the stream, 
and trimmed trees hanging over the 
flat; smaller ones sanded and oiled 
railings, spilled and laughed. Another 
friend secretly smoothed the runs and 
puddles in the oiling. A friend and I 
blacked old stoves and polished their 
nickeling. Another helped hang a flag. 
Grandsons Twenty-one and Twenty- 
three offered to shuttle people the two 
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miles from the gate to the cabin. 
My grandmother’s point de Venice 
tablecloths came out for the 
serving tables. Borrowed rounds 
and colorful cloths were set up to 
accommodate the more and 

more who kept saying yes to 

the invitation. 


The menu had to be old fash- 
ioned and canyony: Cheeses, 
homemade bread sticks, crackers, 
strawberries, lime slush while 
waiting for everyone to arrive. 
Then a buffet of baked country 
chicken with mashed potatoes 
and green pea gravy. Homemade 
rolls and butter. Spinach- 
manderin-walnut salad. Corn. 
Medly of broccoli, carrots, and 
cauliflower, buttered. And for 
dessert, to honor my pioneer 
ancestors from England and their 
cut glass punch bowI that would 
hold it— mixed berry trifle. 


Fifty-eight came, some with 
flowers and candy. They all 


moseyed about in per- 
fect 75 degree air in the 
forest, listening to the 
stream, being taken in 
by the great green arena 
of the canyon, and find- 
ing each other most 
congenial company. 


Healers they all were, in 
complementary 
professions — the oldest 
my pathfinder woman 
surgeon, eighty-nine; 
the youngest, a profes- 
sional with the move- 
ment of energy, a first- 
time father of two days. 
Since his wife couldn’t 
come, he brought his 
opera star mother, who 
chatted with an ENT 
man one minute and a 
G. I. specialist the next. 
Mel and the family 
went from bonfire to 
screened porch, nibbling on 
cheese and giving tours of the 
bedrooms and study and views of 
the sun pulling itself off the 
mountain across the canyon to 
the east. 


When dinner was over, the guests 
were all brought to sit on the 
screened porch within hearing of 
what I so wanted to say. One 
artist daughter, Shelley, had 
drawn with black marker on 
butcher paper an outline of me 
wearing shorts and a T-shirt and 
had hung it up in ample sight. 
Down the sides were the names 
of the healers with arrows and 
dotted lines identifying just 
where they had done their 
magic. Graphic! Seven decades of 
healing, from shoulder skiing 
accidents to gall bladder, from 
back surgery to hysterectomy, 
from Russian giardia to pneumo- 
nia, from my death experience in 
a freak freeway accident to 
mastoid and a new eardrum, 


from an arm in a water ski rope to six root 
canals for teeth jarred in that accident, from a 
TIA to blessings for spiritual reconstituting 
and herbal miracles for physical energizing. 
And now was my chance to say what I 
wanted to say — Thank you. 


In recent years, | had been a speaker at many 
funerals since my husband and I| and our 
contemporaries were fast becoming the older 
generation. Looking that July night at that 
gathering, I welcomed the chance while they 
and I were still here to say before it was too 
late how fond was my respect for them. As I 
went down the names and told what each had 
done, mentioning some Divine intervention, I 
had them stand. Some had clever remarks; all 
grinned. Most were much like the school kids 
whose poems I'd read as visiting poet in 
elementary schools — diffident, blushing, 
happy, I think, to be recognized for the good 
that they do so much of the time without 
note, let alone praise. 


To each I gave a verse intended not for those 
in the business of words but for these in the 
business of wellness: 


The Healer 


More than a head informed, inclined 
to implement training, focus a mind. 


More than hands full of intricate skill 
in the workings of pulses, tissues, and will. 


More than an intimate knowing superb 
of a test or treatment, a pill, or an herb. 


Far more than a scalpel, a temperature, 
exams or prescriptions, or slick sinecure. 


Plugged into a circuit not out there in sight, 
a Healer connects with an inner light 


Where spirit meets spirit, and heart can tell 
like mine today of a self made well. 


By day, night or decade, by a lifetime of years, 


please hear from my Canyon— Thank you, 
my dears. 


continued on page 24 
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What a happy time. What a treat to have had —a chance for a last hurrah as 
I wake up again and again, thinking Thank you, thank you. 


One week later I woke with realizing I had forgotten to thank the part of 
me that cooperates in the surviving. Unlike James Joyce’s character Mr. 
Duffy, who “lived a short distance from his body, ” I like living right in it. 
So, a poem for my body: 


Love Song to My Body at the End of the Summer 


It is clear now, body, every day can be late august, 
after the birth of babies, never quite cold. 


But one must learn early what you are for forever. 


Good old leather tiger, half domesticated 

by paws in pans and shoulders hung too often with beaded fur, 
you may think I forget. But you do not let me. 

By now I know better. I come back. 


Still, you never take me not surprised, faithful one, 
by how to arrive, and the pleasure of sweat, 
and how to shiver away the bee. 


You move to the song behind the dance. 
Even after a standard, plain white, unstriped day, 
you ripple in our sleep and wait, mostly unperplexed. 


And when, no matter how faint, the music breathes 

behind the catcalls of too much to do, you muster 

almost without my inclining, potent as needing to dance, 

to pace off the house, the garden of weeds, the clogged creek, 
and the midnight clutch of vagrancies. You pad from 

some spring, and wild, except for my importuning 

go. To do it all. 


When we lie down, it will be like the squirrel there, 
unflagging in the last swift moving in the leaves, 
August stashed in crisp piles above the dust. 


I may find no way at all without your sleek taking. 


Under the wrinkles that tell you no, I can hear you now 
saying, “I still love you,” and to time, “Leave her alone.” 
from Things Happen, 1991 


Thanks to my Healers, to the mysic connections between them and my 
health, I still feel loved and as if I have all the time in the world. * 


From The Place of Knowing: A Spiritual 
Autobiography by Emma Lou Thayne 
(Greg Kofford Books, Inc., 2003) 
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A Rose 


by Linda Hoffman Kimball 


I possess the nicknaming gene. I 
believe it runs through my father’s 
side of the family. Shortly after I was 
born, my parents noted that, like a 
bird, I flailed about with my tiny 
limbs and little bald head. My 
perfectly adequate name of Linda (it 
was the 50s, after all) Daddy turned 
into “Pigeon.” From this came a 
variety of forms, including “Pigeon 
Poo,” a name and concept which still 
brings a tear to my eye. 


During my high school years, “Linda” 
reappeared briefly. My father passed 
the moniker-morphing responsibility 
on to my sisters and me. A huge 
nicknaming frenzy followed. “Susan” 
became “Sudden” which became 
“Suddoodle” which became and 
remains “Sud.” 


Holly’s youthful nickname was 
“Tootsel,” thanks again to Daddy. 
Despite being bequeathed a name 
with the frisson of praise (her full 
name was Holly Lou), we used 
Tootsel as our launching pad for 
name changing. This became Toodle- 
loo and eventually made a grand 
stretch to “Tureen,” which lasts. Two 
variations are Turenello and Tureenie, 
but Tureen remains the standard. 
We accept spelling variations and 
references to soup bowls. 


My familial nickname did not derive 
from my young years of pigeon-hood. 
“Linda” became “Linder” became 
“Lion” became “Leon” became and 
stayed “Leonie.” If Susan is feeling 
particularly fanciful, she sometimes 
calls me “Leonie-berry.” 


The phenomenon of nicknames 
communicates affection, connection, 
and inclusion. I would feel odd 
indeed if, say, a professor or employer 


popped out with a “Hey, Leonie- 
berry, go fetch me a cup 0’ Joe.” They 
haven't paid the family dues to call 
me that. Depending on who they are, 
they could call me “Hoffy” or 
“Hoffwoman’” or “Kimballski” or 
even “Baboobie” as other dear hearts 
do, but those also carry with them 
their own associations, their own 
specific intimacies. 


I always felt a little bad for the girl in 
my high school who never was given 
a nickname. She was always 
Margaret. There’s so much that could 
be done with “Margaret,” but the girl, 
struggling with self-esteem issues, 
didn’t lend herself to affection or 
inclusion. Did she long to be kidded 
in some light-hearted way? To be 
called “Madge” or “Mopsy” or 
“Margarine”? 


Nicknames are double-edged swords. 
Margaret might have been mortified 
to be called “Madge” by snooty cheer- 
leaders. I’m sure she would have read 
this as a put down. But if people she 
trusted called her “Margarine” or 
even “Margarine Poo,” she might 
have felt elated. I once tended a 
friend’s baby who I thought was 
absolutely adorable. My friend did 
not appreciate that I called him 
“Squirmy Toad.” To me, it was a term 
of endearment; to her, is was tasteless. 
Names are important and must be 
handled carefully. 


Do our ward communities ever 
become nickname zones? One ward I 
know called their young leader “Baby 
Bishop” to his face. The youth in our 
current ward call our bishop (a thirty- 
something attorney) “Sporto,” and he 
loves it. One somber bishop I had 
always demanded that he be called 
Bishop Nicholson. Imagine my 
surprise the day I dropped something 
off at his house and he opened the 
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by Any Other Name? 


door wide, grabbed my hand and 
said, “Come on in, and call me Bob. 
I’m at home now.” At home he was, 
wearing a “Switched on Bach” T-shirt. 


My favorite Mormon-related nick- 
name is a little dated now: “Jerry O 
and the Mo-Tabs.” Other terms of 
endearment are also outmoded. 
Gone are the days when church 
members referred to each other as 
“Brother Brigham” or “Sister Emma.” 
We've gotten at least formal (if not 
downright stuffy) with our honorifics. 
It will be a banner headline when 

we get a General Authority called 
who doesn’t have an initial in his 
official title. 


My favorite example of a Gospel nick- 
name occurs in Mark 14:36. Maybe 
“nickname” is too frivolous a word. Is 
Daddy a frivolous form of Father? The 
setting of this scripture is the Garden 
of Gethsemane. Christ prays to have 
the cup removed from him: “never- 
theless, not what I will, but what thou 
wilt.” He begins this pivotal statement, 
this admission of opinion but humility, 
this willingness to submit—and atone 
for me (for you, for us each and all) — 
not simply to “Father” but also to 
“Abba.” The Bible Dictionary tells us 
Abba is the personal, familiar form of 
“father.” In this most extreme of 
scenes, as Christ offers to pay the ulti- 
mate familial “dues,” He calls on his 
intimate, affectionate, connected “Dad.” 


I want to know God in that intimate a 
way. | want God to recognize me as 
someone who is close enough to 

Him and connected enough to call 
Him by that holy a nickname. I want 
to trust Him enough—and have Him 
trust me enough —to be entitled to call 
him Abba. I want to say on this 
deeper level, too, that I got this 
through my Family. *® 
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Holding My Grandehild, Come To 
land This Morning 


I swaddle you tight to mimic the watery womb 
of your metamorphosis 

where you emerged, tugged by froggy legs 
from your mother’s belly 


Maybes At Sixty not two hours ago. 


The doctor cut you free from the enchanted pond 
of your gestation and laid you on her chest, 

a lump of jelled flesh held together by waxed skin, 
where you flopped and twisted, mired 
in the glue of gravity. 


Maybe, after all, my life will count for something; 
maybe a letter in a sentence in a paragraph 
in mortality’s long essay. 


Maybe I will gather age, frail as yellowed paper 


in crumbled leather, hard of sight and sound. Our pulses beat in and out of syne; 


yours rushes, then slows, 

the irregular breaths sighing minuscule protestations 
at having to force the nothingness of air 
into damp lungs. 


Maybe I don’t have much time, a lurking illness, 
a car passing in the wrong lane, a falling plane. 


Maybe the world will end first—a comet, Armageddon, 


The Second Coming —and we will all go together, or Your amphibious eyes, liquid blue, squint and blink, 


unused to light, 
while your mouth works like a tadpole’s on the side of 
an aquarium; 

you are hungry, hungry for milk, 

the potion that will complete your transformation. 


maybe my light will fade out quietly 
with a million others on the same day 
the lights blink on, 


accompanied by loud wails of protest or joy, 
from a million more coming in. 


I cradle you, my hatchling child, and ponder 

what your birth reveals about origins; 

how water is our first world, then air, then earth, 

and it is left for us to tell how we have tried 

to solve the mystery of fiery flesh that welds us 

to the ground and subtle spirit that lures us up to seek 
what came before and 
what is yet to come. 
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After Grandmother died 

we went through the house 
deciding which memories to keep, 
which to let go. 


In the drawer with her silk scarves, 
many-hued glass beads, 

her own grandmother’s ruby ring, 
I found a key. 


Tarnished brass, skeleton style, 

I looked for where it might fit. 

Not the bureau —no locks there. 

The china closet? It fit the hole 

but would not turn. 

No need. It never had been locked. 

I used to reach in 

when no one was near 

to feel the coolness of the crystal swan bowl 
and touch the gold-rimmed goblets. 


The cedar chest then? But no, 

the hole was much too large, 

nor was it ever locked; 

I knew each patterned quilt and piece 
of crocheted lace inside. 


Then where —a closet, the kitchen, in the attic? 
Were there no secrets it revealed, 
no hidden treasures? 


It is a fine old key. 

It needs a box of rosewood 
satin-lined with a filigreed hole, 
or one of glazed ebony 

with inlaid mother-of-pearl cranes 
flying across the black sky 

toward the distant moon... 


I wonder why she kept it 

if there was nothing it unlocked. 
Perhaps she thought to find 

a use for it some day; 

or maybe she knew a door 

long past that it opened 

and someday would again. 
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Tips of maples, cold-shocked orange flare 
against the early morning overcast. 
Sedated air holds the late season’s warmth, waits, 
a tranquil still life come to life as strident jays 
raid berry bushes and a ragged-edged swallowtail 
tumbles into a clump of blue asters, muted gray. 


A canoe pushes off and breaks a path 
through dark columns of water lilies 
that matches the fanned wake spread 
behind a brown lump of beaver motoring soundless 
between its mud and stick sculptures. 


Disturbed geese stab the silence and paddle a retreat 
wagging shame with disgruntled tail feathers as 

a sudden shower chants startled boaters to shore 
and churns the water to bubbling lather — 


a harbinger for the winter tenant, 


washing down the walls, | 
scrubbing away the remains of summer's party. 


Poetry of Judith Curtis 
Phoenix, Arizona 








by Alyce McKendry 


The other day my six year old asked 
me what I wanted to be when I grew 
up. I stood there clutching the 
vacuum cleaner and blinked at him. 


When I was in seventh grade, the 
junior high gave us a career aptitude 
test. It asked all sorts of questions 
about your abilities and the life style 
and salary you wanted and then 

told you what careers would be com- 
patible. My friend Jessica Hunsaker 
was told to become a politician or a 
lawyer. Danny Greever was identified 
as a budding artist. Philip Macerby 
was cut out to be a brain surgeon. 


I was told to apply to Molly Maid. 


It’s hard enough to be told at the age 
of twelve that you'll never be a 
psychiatrist, an award-winning 
athelete, or an eminent physicist. 

But to be told your future lay in lint 
was devastating. 


“It’s not so bad,” Jessica consoled 
me.” It just means you’re neat and 


thorough.” 


“It means I’m doomed to a 
future of hand cream and 
sensible shoes,” I replied. “It 
means I'll spend my life 
picking Silly Putty out of the 
garbage disposal.” 


Now, standing in my kitchen ¢ 
with Cheerios scattered across 
the table and the vacuum 
clasped to my chest like a 
lover, I stared at my six year 
old and felt a voice inside me 
rise in panic. 


“There's got to be more to life 
than this!” 


True Center 


I sought out my husband under the 
hood of the Subaru and told him, “My 
world is circumscribed by Band-aids 
and melted Tupperware. Excitement 
to me means opening the cracker box 
without ripping the little cardboard 
recloseable tab.” 


“And?” came the reply from the 
bowels of the transmission. 


“IT need to explore my potential, to 
stretch my wings.” 


“Just don’t break anything.” 


“You don’t understand,” I cried. “I 
need to find myself, to see who I 
really am. To try new things and see 
what I’m capable of. To see what's 
really important!” 


He finally emerged from under the 
hood and eyed me for a moment, 
then nodded. 


“If that would make you happy, then 
go for it,” he said. “What are you 
going to do?” 


I wasn’t sure. “I might take a class,” I 
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said. “Susan my Avon lady says 
a self-improvement course would 
help me find my inner self, my 
true center.” 


“T see.” 


“Y'll need you to do a little more 
around here to support me,” I 
added warily. 


He shrugged. “All right.” 


It couldn’t be that easy. I felt some- 
how suspicious as | leafed through the 
Adult Education course catalogue. 
There were hosts of opportunities 
before my eyes, all beckoning me to 
expand my horizons, to push my 
limits, to become. The possibilities 
were endless. I hadn’t realized there 
were whole courses you could take on 
Circular Breathing for a Better You. ~ 
Likewise, there were classes that 
made you physically fit, employable, 
and instantly assertive. I suddenly 
had no idea how I'd had the courage 
to put together my wardrobe or 
choose breakfast cereal for the last 
thirty years without the aid of these 
wonderful self-improvement courses. 


“So what are you going to 
take?” my oldest asked with 
a mouthful of Oreos. 


“I’m torn between Tai Chi 
Computer Board Assembly 
and Transcendental 
Meditation for Repressed 
Housewives.” 





“What's a repressed house- 
RW wife?” 

“Someone whose only artis- 
tic self-expression is squirt- 
ing patterns on hot-dogs 
with the mustard squeeze 
bottle. Someone who gauges 


Linda Hoffman Kimball 
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her self-worth by the amount of fiber 
her family eats each day. Someone 
who can’t sing the national anthem 
but who knows every verse of ‘Found 
a Peanut’ by heart.” 


“Are you a repressed housewife?” 


I looked at his wide-eyed, injured 
expression and swallowed. 


“No, dear.” 
At last I had it. 


“T think I'll take this course called 
Spoiling Your Inner Child,” I told my 
husband that night. 


“You have four kids. You need 
another child to spoil?” he queried. 


The group gathered in the industrial- 
carpeted room of the local community 
center, ten men and women, middle- 
aged, in sweat suits and tennis shoes. 
We were all there to find our inner 
children after years of neglect and to 
spoil them rotten. 


Our instructor was Penny. She came 
bouncing in, wearing pink spandex 
and a scrunchie around her white- 
blonde pigtail. I had toothbrushes 
older than she was. 


She had us all sit in a circle on the 
floor. Most of us hadn't sat cross- 
legged since the 60s. Penny told us 
we were gong to find our true inner 
selves and release them from bondage 
to fly to far horizons. We were going 
to find our true centers, the essence 
of ourselves. This discovery would 
lead to tranquility and unbelievable 
personal strength. At last we were on 
the road to joy. 


I was an immediate convert. This class 
was just what I needed! I learned to 
breathe deeply and keep a journal of 
positive thoughts. I confided my 
deepest fears to the group. I told them 
how my life revolved around packing 


lunch boxes and wiping noses. Penny 
told me to dig deeper. I told them 
about the career aptitude test that 
shattered all hope for my future. I told 
the group things I hadn’t told my own 
husband. All of this was to release my 
inner, buried self. 


After we'd all unburdened ourselves, 
we moved to the spoiling stage. We 
were instructed to stand before a 
full-length mirror and murmur sweet 
nothings to ourselves every day 
before breakfast. 


My husband complained that I was 
steaming up his side of the mirror. 


We were to indulge ourselves in a 
small reward every time we noticed 
ourselves doing something good. 


I drove the car pool that week, 
rewarded myself with Hostess Ding 
Dongs, and gained four pounds. 


We were to take fifteen minutes a day 
to contemplate ourselves. 


I wasn’t in the bedroom ten minutes 
before little fists were pounding on 
the door and tearful voices were 
shouting, “Whatever he says I did, I 
didn’t do it!” 


We were to pamper ourselves every 
day with a hot bubble bath using 
aromatic bubbles. 


I had a reaction to the perfume in the 
bubble bath and broke out in hives. 


I began to have my doubts. 


Penny said I wasn’t trying hard 
enough. My inner self was still 
buried under years of neglect and 
oppression. I had to reach further 
into myself and reveal the true hurt 
that was smothering me deep inside 
and preventing my release. 


I dug as deep as I could, I really did, 
but all I could come up with was the 


loss of my pet caterpillar at the age of 
seven. (It had made a cocoon ina 
mayonnaise jar and never re-emerged. 
After four years, my father finally 
tossed it.) 


Penny called it a break-through, and 
the group applauded. I burst into 
tears, I was so relieved to have come 
up with something. 


I followed the instructions of that 
course to the letter, and daily | 
became more and more aware of my 
inner self. It began to command a lot 
of my attention. It demanded a strict 
high-sugar diet. It had to be indulged 
in every whim. I was quick to protect 
it, to pamper it, to coddle it when its 
feelings were hurt. I was defensive if 
anyone tried to take my time away 
from it. 


“In short,” my husband sighed one 
day when he caught me kissing the 
mirror, “this course is about becoming 
self-centered.” 


Startled, I looked in the mirror at the 
new self-centered me. 


He was right. I began observing the 
behavior of members of the group. 
The more | saw, the more appalled | 
became. We— myself right along with 
the others — were paying Penny to 
teach us how to be selfish. And the 
emerging results were not pretty. 


The clincher came for me one night 
when Betty, a Clairol redhead whom 
I knew to be well over fifty, proudly 
announced that her teenaged 
daughter had cooked dinner that 
night and Betty’s inner child, not 
finding it to her liking, had flushed 
the whole thing down the john and 
made her husband order pizza. 


“A last I knew I was important. I gave 
my inner child what she needed,” 
Betty finished smugly. Everyone 
clapped. 


continued on page 30 
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True Center continued from page 29 


“T think it would have been more to 
the point to spank your inner child,” I 
muttered. “What do you think that 
did to your daughter?” 


Penny’s mouth pursed up into a 
pinpoint. 


“We're not here to think about other 
people,” she corrected me primly. 
“We have been in those chains for 
years, and we are now freeing 
ourselves from them. That is the 
point of this course. We must cease 
to be slaves and let others worry 
about their own selves. They are not 
our responsibility.” 


“A daughter’s self-esteem is in the 
toilet with the meatloaf and you say 
that’s not her mother’s responsibility?” 


“We cannot control how others feel or 
act; we can only control ourselves.” 


ner 


Camp Jewell YMCA’s ¢ a a 


Please save September 19-21 for this 
year’s Exponent Retreat to be held at 
Camp Jewell in the northwest corner of 
Connecticut (near Colebrook). Camp 
Jewell sits in the heart of 500 acres in 7 
the beautiful Berkshire Mountains on 
the banks of a private lake. We will 
be housed in new heated cabins with 
our own private dining hall with 
plenty of showers. 


Kathleen Flake will be the keynote 
speaker at this year’s retreat. A 
lawyer and a teacher, Kathleen is an 
assistant professor of American 





“But there has to be some sort of 
accountability . . .” I began. 


“Perhaps this isn’t the course for you, 
dear,” Penny sighed. “Perhaps you 
would do better next door in Co- 
Dependency for Fun and Profit.” 


I went home that night depressed and 
glum. I had spent a hundred and 
forty-five dollars on this course and 
had nothing to show for it but four 
extra pounds and half a bottle of 
Calamine lotion. I had failed to find 
my true inner self. I hadn’t expanded 
myself to reach far horizons. I hadn't 
even identified my true center. I had 
flunked self-improvement. 


When I walked into the kitchen, 

there were dishes in the sink and 
unfinished school art projects glued to 
the counter. My husband and all four 
children were crowded around the 
table playing Uno. One child had a 
smear of peanut butter on his 


Exponent Retreat 


Religious History at Vanderbilt Divinity 
School in Nashville, Tennessee. Her 
specialty is researching the strategies by 
which religious communities maintain a 
sense of fidelity to an originating vision 
while changing over time. 


To accommodate the camp, we must have 
your registration by August 31. The fee, 
which includes all meals, lodging, and a 
tee shirt, is $140. The closest major 
airports are Hartford, Albany, and Boston. 
Some carpooling will be available from 











forehead. Another had his t-shirt on 
inside out. They were all laughing, the 
light from overhead illuminating their 
faces. The littlest one spied me and 
waved a hand. 
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“You can be on my team, Mom 


I put down my purse and went to sit 
beside him. The cards were sticky, 
and | felt Fruit Loops crunching under 
foot as I scooted in my chair. 


“We're not keeping score,” my hus- 
band explained. “We're all winning.” 


I looked from one happy face to 
another. How, I thought, could I have 
hoped to find myself anywhere but 
here? Would I have been any happier 
if my aptitude test had directed me 
into neurosurgery? Is there more to 
life than this? 


Nothing worth mentioning. * 





Boston if arranged for in advance. 


To reserve your place, e-mail 

_ Barbara Taylor at 

, saige3tb@yahoo.com or call her at 
(508) 478-4469. Also, let her know if 
you have a talent you would like to 
8 share at the annual talent show. 


“.. Please join us for a rejuvenating 
weekend of stimulating workshops, 
song, conversation, and fun! 
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Dear Editor, 


Your issue (Gummer 2002) with 
its articles on stepparenting was 
excellent. I passed it on to my 

daughter, who recently married 
and acquired four step-children 
to add to her own two children. 


Wanda West Badger 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dear Friends of the Exponent, 


To start with, I’m not even sure 
if the Exponent is still available. 
It’s been some time since I 
received your incredible paper. 
I’m not even sure how long ago 
it was that I realized it wasn’t 
coming anymore. 


If this this reaches any one of 
you dear people, please let me 
know. Just going back over the 
few Exponents I have, I marvel at 
the eloquence of all the writers. 

I believe I was “prompted” to 
find this publication. 


Marli Nebeker 
Bountiful, Utah 


I was a charter subscriber — intro- 


duced by Claudia Bushman’s 
father —and although the paper 
has changed in many ways 
over the years, I still enjoy it 
very much. 


Louise L. Salmon 
Provo, Utah 


I really, really love Exponent II. 
You all do a great job. I handed 
out all my extra copies and have 
been trying to round up some 
subscribers for you. 


Kylie Nielson Turley 
Provo, Utah 


Dear Editor, 


One of the reasons I subscribed to 
Exponent II was that through every piece 
of published writing I felt the women’s 
keen intelligence, as well as their strug- 
gles to express their brains while retain- 
ing connection to traditional female 
roles, good values, and church. The 
writing was clear, precise, and open- 
hearted. It was refreshing! 


It is still all of the above. However, 

I would like to suggest you consider 

not publishing the breezy little 
“biographies” of writers suddenly 
appearing at the end of the essays. Why? 
Because, for instance, a male (or female!) 
Pulitzer Prize winner or the male presi- 
dent of a company would not reduce 
their worldly identity to something like: 
“He struggles to be taken seriously and 
hopes some day to actually use his 
college degree once the kids are grown 
and he no longer has to spend Saturdays 
trimming the hedge.” 


I think that the writings of each woman 
fully express her struggles to juggle 
home, outside interests, careers, and 
faith while retaining awareness of her 
gift at having been born female. Your 
mini-capsule biographies trivialize 
women. While one increasingly reads 
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this type of thing in non-Mormon pub- 
lishings, I have always looked forward 
to each Exponent II as a refreshing 
change of pace in the sea of mediocrity. 
If Mormon women have always had the 
reputation of being so strong, don’t 
portray them now to the world as fluffy, 
breezy air-heads who just happened to 
get some scribbles into a magazine. 


Karen Stockbridge 
Rockport, Massachusetts 


Early in the publication of Exponent II, we 
determined that we didn’t want our contrib- 
utors identified by a list of accomplishments 
or a string of degrees as happens in so many 
places in our society. Exponent II was 
created as a forum for all women; we didn’t 
want potential writers to worry that their 
offering would be considered less than some- 
one else’s. However, recently we have 
responded to readers’ wishes to know more 
about the writers of Exponent articles by 
using an informal format of having them 
respond to the questions, “What sorts of 
things describe you as a person? What do 
you enjoy on a day-to-day basis?” We then 
print their responses. 


However, as long-time readers can attest, we 
welcome any feedback on this — and any 
other — subject. -Ed. 





Production Update 


We have received several queries about 
“missed issues.” Financial problems have 
put us behind in our production schedule. 
However, since subscriptions are based on 
receiving four issues per year, not on when 
they arrive, you won't miss any issues. I 
the meantime, enjoy a little feel of winter 
during the hot days of summer! 


Although our finances have not been total- 
ly resolved, we have been able to resume 
our production schedule and we hope to 
be caught up soon. For those who wish to 
help us out, we'd love your donation! It’s 
tax-deductible, of course, and will help us 


with our immediate needs. Even more 
important for the long run, we’d love your 
subscription and your gift subscriptions. 
We appreciate your telling others how 
much you enjoy reading the women’s voices 
in this paper. We'd be happy to send you 
extra copies of the paper so you can intro- 
duce others to it. It is by expanding our 
subscription base that we can achieve 
financial stability. 


Thanks to those of you who have already 
sent in money for donations and subscrip- 
tions. We can’t tell you how much we 
appreciate your support. 
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Save 25% on Mormonism’s 


Only Literary Magazine 


Published quarterly at 100+ pages per issue, 
IRREANTUM features: 


—— 
M | ¢ Interviews with groundbreaking 
URE 


Mormon authors 
a 


* Original, unpredictable stories, 
poems, memorrs, and excerpts 
from novels, play scripts, and 
screenplays 


» Insightfully critical essays 
and reviews 


Insider news of the Mormon 
literary scene 


www.aml-online.org 


Four-issue subscription, $12 (regularly $16) 
Sample copy, $4.50 (regularly $6) 


Make check payable to AML and mail your request to AML, PO Box 51364, Provo, UT 84605. 





Helen Candland Stark 
Essay Contest 


Whether you're a “long time reader, 
first time writer” to Exponent II or a 
seasoned pro at putting your life in 
print, we invite you to enter this 
year’s personal essay contest. This is 
your chance to tell Exponent readers 
about some aspect of your life or 
some thoughts you have had that 
you would like to express —and 
possibly to win some money. First 
place will be awarded $300 and will 
be published in the newspaper. Any 
honorable mention essays will also be 
printed in the paper, and all other 
submissions will be passed on to our 
Readers Committee for consideration. 
We have published many of these 
essays in past issues of Exponent II. 


The deadline for submissions is 
February 1, 2004. Mail your entries by 
e-mail to ExponentII@aol.com or 
submit disks or hard copy entries to 
Essay Contest, Exponent II, P.O. Box 
128, Arlington, MA 02476. Please 
include your name, address, and 
e-mail address on your entry. 


If you have any questions about the 
contest, please e-mail or write to us at 
the above addresses. 


Give the gift of Exponent Il fo yourself... or a friend 


Please send a giff subscription to: 


For either a gift or your own subscription, send: 





Name: Your name: 
Address: Adaress: 
City: State: Zip: City: State: Zip: 
Please Check: One-year subscription ($20) 
Two-year subscription ($35) 
New subscription Renewal Gift 
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Thank you! Please mail with payment to: Exponent Il, P.O. Box 128 


Arlington, MA 02476-0002 
Non-profit Org. 
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